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VERY man who grows stock for profit should 
be equipped to grind the feed. It is not hard 
work when you have an International Kerosene 

Engine for power, and McCormick-Deering Shellers 
and Feed Grinders to do the work. A few hours on 
a rainy day now and then will give you a supply of 
nutritious stock food that will add many dollars to 
your year s profits. 


If you will stop in at the store of the McCormick- 
Deering dealer, he will show you International Kero- 
sene Engines in 14, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. sizes. And 
while you are there, ask him about McCormick- 
Deering Feed Grinders. The shellers are made in 
sizes ranging from hand shellers to 2 and 4-hole 
and cylinder power shellers for custom work. 
The grinders are built in sizes and styles for every 
farm. Find out about these necessary machines 
next time you are in town. 


|NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


cricaco peer onaeres USA 
93 Branch "louses and 15.000 Dealers in the United States 


Shell and Grind ...... 


with McCormick-Deering Shellers 
and Grinders driven by Interna- 
tional Kerosene Engines 
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| Keep Pace With Evolution 


ARWIN declared that the. human race was merely an, 
Devotation of the monkey tribe. Some people agree with 
him. Others do not. 


But there is no denying that even within the memory of most 
of us, there has been considerable of an evolution in the human 
mode of living. And today, this evolution is buzzing along 
faster than ever. 


idly—when life bettered itself so consistently. New comforts 
and conveniences are coming in all the time. And the rapidity 
age * — they are invented and put before us vitally affects 
us 


To take advantage of these things, you must keep yourself 
informed. You must know not only what they are, but also 
how much they cost and where and how to get them. 


The only way you can know this is to be a regular reader of 
the advertisements. 


Advertisements tell of all that the world is doing to make you 
more comfortable, your work easier, your methods better, your 
clothing and food problems less irksome. They tell you-how 
you can save time—and effort—and money in the selection of 
the things that make life worth while. 


Advertisements are interesting, instructive and highly profitable 
to you. 


Keep in touch with modern evolution by reading the 
advertisements. 























There has never been a time when conditions changed so rap- 
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and cannot be answered. 


evidence of good faith. 
to amswer such questions as we can 


Address al) curréspundence to: 








Investment Topics |§- 


It is the purpose ot this department to offer such suggestions as wil] Poa 
assist readers in handling their money affairs. Questioas pertaining to spe, 
in bonds. stocks. real cstate, etc., are outside the provincé of this « 
In all cases, initials only will be used to sign the in 
quiries as published, but full mame and address must accompany al! = 
This department is at your service. 


a 2-cent stamp, your questions will_be taken care of in the usual way. 


Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge 
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Doubtful Oil Venture 


Financial Department: For the past year I 
have owned stock in the Superior Oil and 
Refinery Syndicate Ltd., of Fort Worth, Tex. 
The company is now in a bad way financially 
and the directors -have contracted with the 
Lewis Oil Corporation of Dallas, Tex., to 
merge our company with that organization 
on a dollar for dollar basis, provided we buy 
for cash $25 worth of Lewis Company stock 
for each $1 worth of stock exchanged. Will 
you advise me of the soundness of this 
compariy and why we should be required to 
purchase Lewis Company stock? What is 
the rating of both companies?—(F. A. K., 
Pennsylvania, . 

We have no specific information 
about either of the two oil companies 
you name but we have many inquiries 
similar to yours, the only difference 
being in the name of the company. 
Now, w®@ think it the height of folly 
to put any sum whatever, no matter 
how small, into any oil promotion in 
Texas or anywhere else. If you have 
been so unfortunate as to have already 
entrusted your funds to one of these 
promotions, it is our earnest advice 
that you absolutely refuse to put any 
more money into any such doubtful 
ventures. 


Cities Service Stock 

Financial Department:—What is your 
opinion in regard to Cities Service Stock? 
Is it a good investment or not? I have some 
preferred stock and some bankers shares and 
I am thinking about investing in some more 
if it is all right. The address is Henry L. 
me | & Co., @ Wall St., New York City. 
—{H. G. K., New York. 

Cities Service preferred stock has 
some claim to an investment rating, 
although it is only recently that cash 
dividends have been resumed. For 
about a year these dividends were 
paid in scrip. The so-called bankers 
shares are entirely speculative and 
not suitable for investment, in our 
opinion. The same is true of the com- 
mon stock. Cities Service Company 
is a holding company for public util- 
ity and oil enterprises. The greater 
share of its income comes from oil 
and oil production is always more or 
less uncertain. 4 


Apply to Company for Advice 


Financial Department;—I have 10 shares 
of $80 each of preferred stock of Hertzler & 
Zook Co. of Belleville, Pa., which is carrying 
6 per cent interest, payable semi-annually 
and is a good investment, Now I would like 
to use this money to buy a farm. I would 
like to know in whose hands I could place 
this stock in order to get a buyer, or who 
can I get to sell it for me?—(M. P. Z., Penn- 
sylvania. 

This stock is not known to dealers 
in unlisted securities. Your best 
course is to apply to the firm or deal- 
er from whom you purchased in the 
first instance. Stock in a small local 
enterprise may be a perfectly sound 
investment, but almost always lacks 
marketability. That is a serious dis- 
advantage when you want to turn 
your investment into cash. Have you 
applied to the company itself for ad- 
vice as to a market for your stock? 


Copper Refining Company 
Financial Department:—Please  investi- 
gate tte a iasecie Caper Refin- 
ing pany ont th: sound 
investment?—(L. V, B. . =e 


We have no record of this company. 





Chain Store Common Stock 


Financial Department:—Do you k 
anything of the Keystone Grocery & Tea 
Company operating chain stores, headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh or Greensburg, Pa.? Is 
it a safe investment? They pay 8 per cent 
on common stock.—(H. J., Pennsylvania. 

We have no information about this 
company. If you will send us a finan- 
cial statement, we will try to advise 
you. In any case you should unfer- 
stand if you buy common stock you 





become a partner in the enterpriga, 
You will share losses as well as Profity 
in the sense that losses will be Tee 
flected in the market price of your 
stock. 


Let the Other Fellow Gambk 


Financial Department:—Do you consider 
the Aerial Rotary Engine Company any 
good? The office of this company was loc. 
ted at 1231 Broadway, New York City, 
now in Newark, N. J., at 370 Jelliff Ave~ 
(S. T. O., New York. 

Except that in June, 1920, shares 
in this company were offered by a 
dealer in unlisted securities at 1 
cents a share, we have no informa 
tion. This, however, is a good rule 
Never buy stock in any promotiog 
enterprise. Let some one else take 
the risk and reap the profits if there 
are any profits. Then you won't have 
to worry about the losses. And % 
times out of 100 there will be nothing 












































UME iii 


The Seed Situation 
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‘Will Farm Seeds Go Higher? 
A. L. BIBBINS, NEW YORK 


“Will seed be. higher in the 
spring?’ is the question asked by 
many eastern farmers. “Yes, price 
are sure to advance,” is the answer 
of many who claim to know. 

Really, no one knows just what the 
market will do, but it is a fact that 
western farmers are selling their seed 
rather freely and that buyers ar 
grabbing it up in anticipation of ai- 
vancing prices. 

In the clover seed growing sections 
of the United States there was a large 
acreage of hay which was harvested 
a week to two weeks earlier than 
usual. After the hay crop was of 
splendid rains fell which started the 
second crop off with a bang. The 
big acreage, early harvest, and subse- 
quent rains would normally mean # 
big crop of seed and low prices. 

During July and August I visited 
the main producing sections, inspec- 
ing fields. At that time prosper’s 
were exceptionally bright for a larr 
crop of clover seed. The second cro» 
grew so rapidly that the weeds wert: 
pretty well choked out and the bios- 


soms were so big and plentiful that It 
fields promised yields of three to fi enti 
bushels per acre. Typical sayings of fm 
farmers in the main growing regious rN 
were: “Finest crop I ever had,” “Fe Tur] 
bushels of No. 1 seed to the acre orge 
“The biggest crop of clover seed this P mat 
section ever produced,” etc. the 
Crop Short in Middle West been 

A recent inspection trip made fn Part 
Ohio, Indiana, gage tisio 

eso ts) 

cauhe ana-teak brought to light te fmm Unde 
shattered hopes of hundreds of wes set u 
ern farmers who are saying, “Some foug 
thing happened, heads did not * the | 
“Too dry in August,” “Rain came nize 
the wrong time.” In fact, many ex the; 
cuses were offered but not much seed. ell 
Instead of three to five bushels te TI 


the acre, growers are harvesting even 
a half to 1% bushels, in fact mary ~ 
yields were so-low that the hullers om 
were taken out of fields after dism 
















threshing job was half completed, ~ _ 
other cases the cattle aw a e 
to pasture the fields 0 com 
everything points to a short crop “ } 
with a strong advance in ony ore 

Fortunately, there are some Pair: 





ers in some of the best sections 
(Continued on Page 280) 
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“Great Britain Guards The Dardanelles’ , 


The Key to the Near East Situation — By Henry Morgenthau, Ex-Ambassador to Turkey 


‘sy, HEN the Great War ended, all of 
< us realized the mischief it had 
147.) || done, and we all wondered what 
Ve\*} were the benefits. Of course, we 
pA hoped that it might prove to have 
been a war to end war, and we expected that 
the great gathering at Paris would establish 
permanent peace by adjusting all the 
troubles of the various nations, and that it 
would arrange for complete protection of the 
religious and racial minorities of those coun- 
tries where in the past they had been denied 
their equal rights. 

















Turks pursued the Greeks to Smyrna and 
there treated them mercilessly. 

The Turks were not satisfied to stop there 
and were determined to enter Thrace and 
pursue their enemies right into Athens. 
Knowing that the French and Italians had 
agreed not to fight against them, they ex- 
pected that Great Britain, unaided, would not 
attempt to oppose them. The Turks relied on 
the strong opposition that any British mili- 
taristic movement would meet from the labor 
and peasant interests of Great Britain, and 


tate Kemal’s methods of disregarding 
treaties and defying the big nations. 

Fortunately, the British knew that the 
only way to make an impression upon the 
Turk was to make him fear them, so they no- 
tified him of their irrevocable determination 
to prevent by force, if necessary, his crossing 
of the Dardanelles. 

They immediately requisitioned all the 
boats in that vicinity, primarily for the pur- 
pose of removing the refugees from Smyrna 
and secondarily to prevent the Turks from 

~. having any facilities to re- 
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All who sympathized 
with the fate of the poor 
Armenians, Greeks and 
Syrians, who had for cen- 
turies been exploited and 
at various times mas- 
sacred by the Turks, were 
greatly relieved to think 
that at last they would re- 
teive the protection of civ- 
ilized countries and that 
atrocities in Turkey would 
cease. 

Russia, with the largest 
human resources of the 
Allies, had been made 
helpless and throttled 
through the closing of the 
Dardanelles which was 
the only all-year-round 
outlet for the Russian 
grain and hides. It was, 
therefore, presumed that 
hever again would it be 
put in the power of any 





Near East question. 


The Background of the Turkish Problem 

REAT BRITAIN, unaided by the weakened powers of Europe, is the 

key to the Turkish situation, according to Henry Morgenthau, former 
American Ambassador to Turkey, and widely recognized authority on the 
It is Great Britain alone which has stopped the 
revenge-crazed Turks, now clamoring to re-enter Europe as they did in 
the Fifteenth Century. Mr. Morgenthau has just returned to the United 
States front an extended trip through Europe, and besides exercising his 
well-known powers of observation, he has personally interviewed the Pope, 
Lloyd George of England, and the Prime Minister of Italy and Austria— 
also Winston Churchill, English author and statesman, and Lord Lee, the 
first Lord of the British Admiralty. With a wealth of information from this 
exceptional contact with European conditions, Mr. Morgenthau explains 
in the accompanying article the entire Turkish situation—the causes that 
have originated the new Balkan upheaval, the trend of international affairs 
in the Near East, and the key to the situation through the timely action 
of Great Britain. In future issues, Mr. Morgenthau will tell the readers of 
the American Agriculturist about his interviews with some of the great = 
men abroad, and of general conditions in Europe which directly or indirectly — 
react upon the American farmer. It is rarely that a farm paper has the 
opportunity to furnish its readers with such authoritative articles on vital 
world affairs.—(The Editor. 


move their troops by wa- 
ter from the Asiatic main- 
land into Europe. 


UTE 


Straining at the Leash 


The British fortified 
Chanak and also the Eu- 
ropean side of the Straits, 
and were ready to hold 
it against the Turk as 
long as they could prevent 
his crossing the stream. 

The Greeks in their re- 
treat had done some dam- 
age to the Turkish villages 
and murdered some Turks, 
but nothing that occurred 
could justify the cold- 
= blooded murder and de- 
= struction that took place 
at Smyrna. The Turks ad- 
vanced to a point 15 miles 
from the Dardanelles, the 
neutral zone. Nothing was 
= there to stop them from 
wine  LOllowing the Greeks right 
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nation to shut the Darda- RTC CT LLL 
telles, stop the commerce 
of Russia and Roumania, and make of the 
Black Sea an inland lake. 
Then, the Turkish Upheaval 

It was, therefore, a great surprise to the 
entire world when it was suddenly aroused 
from a lethargie indifference to the Greco- 
Turkish war and realized that the rebellion 
organized by Mustapha Kemal was a serious 


F matter. Most people had lost all interest -in 


the Turkish situation after the Treaty had 
been promulgated. Not so the “Young Turk 
Party.” They refused to abide by the de- 
tision of the big powers, organized an army 
mder the leadership of Mustapha Kemal, and 
set up their own government at Angora. They 
fought the French, Italians and Greeks, and 
the former two had to make peace and recog- 
nize them and turn over to them some of 
their armaments and ammunition. 

The Greeks, were. at first successful, but 
eventually King Constantine changéd the 
tommander-in-chief. He instructed him to 
dismiss all the old officers that had been ap- 
oer while Venezelos was Prime Minister: 

€ did so and replaced them with far less 
tompetent ones, so that the effectiveness and 
morale of the Greek army was seriously im- 
Pired and a Turkish victory resulted. The 
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also from the press and the opposition parties 
to the present government. Fortunately, the 
present British authorities were not dis- 
mayed at the odds that confronted them, but 
couregeously undertook a firm and positive 
stand at the Dardanelles and forbade the 
Turks to invade the neutral zone. 


Great Britain Steps In 


It was just another demonstration of the 
same policy that Great Britain has pursued 
for so long a time and which she so bravely 
exercised when she so promptly sent her fa- 
mous “First Hundred Thousand,” in August, 
1914, to the help of France and Belgium. 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill and 
their associates carefully considered the un- 
avoidable consequences that would follow if 
they permitted the Turks, excited as they 
were by their victory and their excesses in 
Smyrna, to run amuck in Thraée. They feared 
that the Bulgarians would promptly take up 
arms and attempt to execute their long cher- 
ished plan to secure again a seaport which 
would give them an outlet to the Mediterran- 
ean. They knew that this would be the torch 
that would set the Balkans aflame. The dis- 
contented Germans would have tried to imi- 
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into Europe, through 
Thrace, and then to Athens, except the 
3ritish Navy and the British General, 
Harrington. None of us know, except those 
who were behind the scenes, what a grand 
piece of work Great Britain did again. Great 
Britain saved the civilization of the: world 
within the last two weeks. Let us realize that 
we are also. the guardians of civilization, and 
must stand firm and do our share. 

Again, 15 miles away from Chanak, “the 
Turk sat in his guarded tent, dreaming of the 
hour when Greece, her knee in suppliance 
bent, would tremble at his power!” Instead 
of “dreaming,” however, he was straining at 
the leash, furiously. eager to leap upon his. 
prey. 

The Turk had to be treated like a wolf that 
was trying to pursue a fleeing flock of sheep, 
and as he could not be argued out of it, he had 
te be convinced that there was an adequate 
force ready to resist him. The world trembled 
while awaiting Great Britain’s decision. 
Would she, like the rest, stand idly by and 
pérmit the Turk to re-enter Europe and pos- 
sibly overrun it again as he did in the fif- 
teenth century? 


But, thank God that all is well, 
While Britain guards the Dardanclle, 
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Eastman Becomes Editor 

T is with great satisfaction that I announce 
/* that E. R. Eastman has accepted the posi- 
tion of Editor of the American Agriculturist. 
) Mr. Eastman was born at Berkshire, in 
‘Tioga County, N. Y., in 1885, and his early 
life was spent on the home farm. It was here 
‘that he first had it emphatically impressed 
upon his mind that one of the gravest and 
most important problems in America was to 
bring about a better marketing system. 
There was little money in those days for 
farm boys, and “Ed” Eastman worked by 
the month and by the day for neighboring 
farmers, picking up potatoes for the magnifi- 
cent sum of one cent per bushel. A little later 
on in life he sold June milk for 48 cents a 
hundred pounds, or practically one cent a 
quart. 
+ Following the usual period in the district 
school he went over the hills to a village 
high school five miles away, and by working 
for his board and by earning as much as pos- 
sible through the summer vacations, he com- 
pleted his high school work. Then he began 
the real business of life as a teacher in a dis- 
trict school. Later he was the principal of a 
grade school, and on the strength of this new 
outlook in life he married at the age of 21. 
College days followed and then he returned 
to his own home high school. 
» After another two years in the school work 
he bought a large dairy farm and sold milk. 
Those were the days when farmers signed 
their name on the dotted line, with no re- 
course but to quit if they objected to the 
dealers’ prices. But the dairy business was 
hard sledding and again in 1912 he accepted 
the principalship of the high school at Inter- 
laken, in western-central New York. Here he 
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taught agriculture, became an officer in the 
local grange, and interested the farmers in 
the section in a united effort to sell their 
apples and other farm products to better ad- 
vantage. While here he purchased a grain 
and fruit farm and realized again the stum- 
bling blocks which confront the average man 
on the average farm. : 

In 1916, Mr. Eastman became the Farm 
Bureau Manager in Delaware County,-N. Y. 
His intense interest in the marketing prob- 
lems of farmers found outlet in the great 
fight between dairy farmers and the milk 
dealers in the now famous milk strike of 
1916, by which the farmers won their first 
big victory in co-operative marketing. The 
following year he accepted the position of 
Assistant County Agent Leader in New York 
and on March 1, 1918, responded to the call of 
the Dairymen’s League officers and became 
Editor. of the “Dairymen’s League News” 
and took charge of the League’s field organ- 
ization work. That was five years ago. Since 
that time, 72,000 dairymen in the eastern 
states have united into the greatest co-opera- 
tive association in the United States. Mr. 
Eastman was one of those who took a lead- 
ing part to bring this about. 

I induced Mr. Eastman to come with us as 
Editor because I felt that this would offer 
him a broader field of service to the large 
group of farmers whose occupation is diver- 
sified farming. I feel confident that the host 
of friends which Mr. Eastman now has, to- 
gether with our large family of readers, will 
welcome him as the Editor of the American 
Agriculturist. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Publisher, 





A Statement From Mr. Eastman 


M* deepest feeling in becoming Editor of 

the American Agriculturist, one of the 
oldest and finest farm papers in America, is 
one of humbleness of spirit and of great re- 
sponsibility. As I look forward to my coming 
duties as your editor, I cannot help but re- 
member all of the fine traditions and accom- 
plishments of the American Agriculturist 
through the long years since its foundation 
in 1842, and as I remember these and look 


E. R, Eastman 
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forward to maintaining the high 

of the past and to making the Sapte cna re 
something in more than a hundred thounsad 
farm families, I have some appreciation Pr 
the hard work, the consecration of spirit o- 
the sympathetic understanding of farm 
ple and their problems that I must have 
order to carry the paper into the future a; 
it has been carried in the past. . 
_ A publication of the standard of the Amer 
ican Agriculturist, that. has been going into 
farm families since 1842, is something ma” 
than a publication. It is an institution The 
period in American history since 1842 a 
been without doubt the most remarkable and 
the most progressive in the world’s history 
In it we have seen the mighty development 
of the railroads, the telegraph, the telephone 
and literally the thousands of inventions 
which have made rapid progress possible and 
life more pleasant. In 1842, when the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist was born, the farmer cut 
his grass with a scythe and his grain with 
a reaper, and the period since has been 
marked by the coming of the mowing ma- 
chine, the grain binder, and the hundreds of 
other mechanical devices which have made 
farm life easier and which have made it 
possible for a comparatively few farmers 
to clothe and feed practically the whole world, 

Through all this time the American Agri- 
culturist has been a leader of farm thought 
and farm action. Our fathers and our grand- 
fathers have turned to it for guidance jn 
material affairs and for inspiration in things 
of the spirit. There are many instances 
where it has been in the same family for two 
and three generations. With such a history 
Aa become almost a living part of family 
ife. 

It now becomes my deep responsibility to 
carry, on. I accept this responsibility with 
enthusiasm because both Mr. Morgenthau, 
the publisher, and I have both started out 
on the principle that the American Agricul- 
turist belongs to its readers. It is your pa- 
per. Your thought and wishes shall be its 
guide, and so far as you make it yours, you 
will share responsibility with us in making it 
good. I am also enthusiastic because I be- 
lieve there is in American farm life a place 
for a farmers’ paper, that has not yet been 
filled. I believe that such a publication should 
cover in practical articles every phase of our 
problems of production. But many papers 
stop here without giving much help on the 
still greater problem of farm marketing. | 
have always felt that there is no point in 
making “two blades of grass grow where one’ 
grew before” unless provision is made for 
marketing both of these blades at a price 
covering cost of production plus a legitimate 
profit. So it will be one of the ideals of the 
American Agriculturist to become something 
of a specialist‘in your marketing as well a 
your production problems. 

But the finest things of life are not meas 
ured in terms of economics or in dollars and 
cents. Farmers and their families are it 
tensely interested in good literature, in cur 
rent events, in the problems of the church 
and of the school and in recreation, evel 
though these topics have no direct relation 
to the material interests of the farm. Ther 
fore, while the American Agriculturist wil 
work with you for better production and bet 
ter marketing, it will also try to bring yo 
something more than this. One of its pri 
ciples will be.that farm people should get 
something out of life besides hard work, 
its chief and fundamental purpose and rea 
son for existence will be its constant effort 
to do everything possible to bring a better 
standard of life, or, in other words, more 
happiness, to those who live upon the 

E, R. Eastman, 
Editor. 
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ITH a good sized late cabbage crop 
i on hand and beginning to go on 
‘| the market, growers have been 
. closely watching the final prog- 

*® +oss of the crop, a is — 

cuai, quite generally in the cabbage 
Seating states. In New York State the 
condition was reported in late September by 
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TABLE I. 
Cohbace Receipts in New York City 
CARS BY WEEKS DURING THE SEASON OF 1920-21 
t pi E 
£ ® ° _ 
FI £5 g z 
5 st $2 s 
— Oo - & D 
° o $ g 
“wn -—D on = & 
+o & x! 7 = 
hp $= G =~ - 
e Re OP fe 
Oct. 16 10 10 0 
23 8 8 0 
30 12 12 0 
Nov. 6 19 19 0 
13 57 57 0 
20 50 50 0 
27 51 61 - 0 
Dec. 4 27 27 0 
11 18 18 0 
18 22 22 0 
24 16 16 0 
31 17 17 0 
1921 
Jan. 8 28 28 0 
15 69 67 2 
22 49 37 12 
29 70 31 39 
Feb. 5 30 21 9 
12 54 28 a 26 
19 $0 25 65 
26 G60 22 38 
5 58 
Mar. 5 &3 25 
12 $1 33 48 
19 77 18 59 
26 122 17 105 
April 2 119 5 114 
af 9 69 2 67 
16 342 7 25 
23 165 8 157 
30 98 3 95 
Average of season: All sections 59 cars per 
week: New York 24; Southern 65. 











John B. Shepard, agricultural statistician, as 
about 5 per cent better than normal. The 
receipts at eastern markets of white domestic 
cabbage from the late cabbage sections have 
been light, but approaching normal for this 
season of the year, while the early commer- 
cial cabbage crop from Long Island, New 
Jersey and the eastern.shore of Virginia, 
has been liberal and not. meeting 


acreage this year; estimates placing the acre- 
age for that section at 4,200 acres. 


Total 1922 Acreage 

The total acreage of the late crop in all 
states is computed at 64,900 acres, as against 
50,800 last year. Kraut manufacturers ab- 
sorb roughly a seventh of the cabbage pro- 
duced, with the product of 9,200 acres this 
year likely to go to kraut manufacturers. 
The federal department through its statisti- 
cal studies indicates that 80 per cent of this 
or 7,760 acres, are contracted for by the kraut 
manufacturers in the four states of New 
York, Ohio; Wisconsin and Michigan. 

With a larger acreage of late commercial 
cabbage and the condition of the crop slight- 
ly better than usual at the beginning of har- 
vest, the total yield promises to be sufficient- 
ly large to warrant a careful study of the 
markets. Handled judiciously, the good sized 
crop should not cause serious reaction on the 
principal nsarkets; provided the consumptive 
demand is stimulated and an early fall takes 
from the market some of the other popular 
vegetables. 

Albrecht Analyses Market 

Demand and timeliness of marketing is a 
factor fully as important as supply on our 
eastern markets, and perhaps an even greater 
factor as the following study points out. In 
order to ascertain the facts concerning rela- 
tion between supply, demand and prices, Ar- 
thur E. Albrecht, statistician for the New 
York City office of the New York State De- 
partment of Agriculture, made a survey of 
the 1920 crop which he presents below. Our 
readers will recall the similar studies of the 
apple and potato situation by Mr. Albrecht 
in the issues of American Agriculturist for 
September 2 and 16 respectively. 

“In order to find out how a large cabbage 
crop is marketed, I made a study of the dis- 
position of the 1920 up-state New York cab- 
bage crop on the New York City markets,” 
writes Mr. Albrecht. “The outstanding fea- 
tures of that year’s cabbage marketing is 
presented below and by the accompanying 
tables and chart. Table I shows the full car- 
lot receipts of cabbage from all sections of 
the country, from up-state New York and 
from southern shipping sections. This table 
begins with week ending October, 16, 1920, 
when bulk cabbage was first sold that season 
at the railroad yards. There is given in this 
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The Outlook on Late Cabbage This Year 


Demand a Greater Factor than Supply in Control of Prices on Commerical Late Cabbage 


table only the full carlot receipts; total re- 
ceipts were much larger as less than carload 
lots were not recorded. 

“That the New York crop met practically 
no competition from southern new crop cab- 
bage until toward the end of January is 
strikingly brought out in Table I. However, 
in the 14 weeks beginning with the week end- 





TABLE II. 
Dat? on Up-State Cabbage 
IN NEW. YORK CITY SEASON OF 1920-21 
i) al ad ‘. 8 
= y 8 2 ok 
=| 4 ER $s - & 
5 Fe &* feo e¢ & 
Ae Es g°& Sf gh 
nN = >) ~~. ~ 
3 oe? «6g8h Ee ORE 
5 és HES 84 Re 
A B Cc D LP 
Oct. 16 10 $18 p. ton — Same 
23 8 16 sane ‘aint 
30 12 15 - -- 
Nov. 6 19 15 —— —- 
13 57 15 x ~- 
> 20 50 15 x — 
27 51 16 x -- 
Dec. 4 27 15 x -- 
11 18 15 = — 
18 22 16 = os 
24 16 16 —- _ 
31 17 18 ~- Same 
1921 
Jan. 8 28 30 x x 
15 67 22 x x 
22 37 15 x —— 
29 31 15 x -- 
Feb 5 21 15 -= -- 
12 28 15 x -- 
19 25 18 ~ Same 
26 22 20 se x 
Mar 5 25 20 ~ X 
12 33 18 x Same 
19 18 15 = ~~ 
26 17 14 — — 
April 2 5 15 —_ -- 
9 2 17 ms —- 
16 7 30 - x 
23 8 25 os xX 
30 3 20 _- x 
Plus sign (X) indicates more than average; 
minus sign (—) indicates less than average. 
Average of season: 24 cars from Up-State per 
week; average price $18 per ton. 











ing January 29, 1921, the receipts of southern 

new crop cabbage exceeded those from New 

York 12 times. Most of the southern crop 

came from South Carolina and Florida. In 

summer and early fall, most of the cabbage 

comes from Long Island and is sold at the 
farmers’ markets. 





an active demand. The demand 


“The peculiar up-and-down 


for cabbage is more important Prce movement of the receipts of 
than receipts at the market as PIR . A cabbage from New York State 
the study below of the New York Tow * oN on the New York City market 
ee een Te ia i an ls aun 
n its marke ’ 
from such staples as apples and _| 20 Log — i .*_. | chart. A glance at this graph 
1 staples as app . ueanee Brice of Sens $B pe ps fp a g grap 
‘\ 


potatoes. 15 mi. Ney 

Figures on the late cabbage 
areage in New York State as 
reported by the government are 
for 24.900 acres as compared 5 
with 22,900 last year. Wiscon- 
sin, the next largest producing 
state has 16,600 acres, compared 
with 10,500 last -year, while 
Colorado ranks third with 5,100 


shows that the months of 
November and January saw the 
season’s largest unloading of 
cabbage from New York ship- 
ping points. Although the high- 
est price in the week ending 
November 6 was only $15, the 
next week’s supplies from up- 


state sections jumred to 57 cars. 
Trend of the Market 
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ares as compared with 4,000 
t season. Pennsylvania is the 
only other northeastern state of 
commercial importance on late 
cabbage, with approximately 2,- 16 2330 
acres as against 2,700 last Orrxnne 
Season. The southwestern sec- 
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“Further reference to the 
chart shows that the December 
receipts were practically all be- 
low the average. In the week 
ending January 8, the high price 
of $30 per ton was paid for best 
bulk cabbage. In consequence 
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tion of Virginia is a factor in 
crop and nearly doubled its 


CABBAGE ON NEW YORK CITY MARKET DURING SEASON 1920-21 
Showing Wide Fluctuations in Market Receipts and Prices of Late Cabbage 


of this price, receipts in the next 
(Continued on Page 274) 












































~ Our Rural Schools 


Women’s Views on Country School Problems 








Rural Schools Have Many Needs 


We asked Mrs. Floyd Gates, Grange Ap- 
aye on the Committee of 21 which has 
en studying the rural school situation in 
ew York State, to give us some of her 
views concerning the improvement of the 
country schools. She has generously re- 
sponded, and below gives to our readers her 
ideas on several of the most important con- 
siderations with which New York farmers 
are confronted. Her suggestions on con- 
solidation are worthy of serious thought.— 
(The Editor. 
HE appointment of the Commit- 
tee of 21 for the betterment of 
the rural schools is now past history. 
it is known to all, sufficient to say, 
that the farmers themselves were 
largely instrumental in the agitation 
and their interests should be .weil 
looked after. On that committee are 
12 who represent the farmers’ organ- 
izations and 9 who represent the edu- 
cational side—so why the continued 


and oft repeated reiteration, “The 
rural people will not stand for it and 
farmers are dead against it?” 

Why should that dpinion prevail? 
We as farmers are not backward or 
ignorant. We take kindly to pro- 
gressive improvements and _ install 
modern machinery and labor saving 
devices in our homes and on our 
farms when our means will allow. 
We think Old Dobbin and the shay a 
pretty slow means of travel and we 
take kindly to the automobile. In 
gatherings of farmers you will see 
hundreds and hundreds of cars of 
beauty and design as well as the 
faithful Ford, and the dust from 
these glittering wheels are not thrown 
on the garments of Lazerous, but on 
the little unpainted dilapidated 
school buildings which you pass on 
the roadside. 

Are they objects of love and inter- 
est because our fathers and grand- 
fathers came out of them sufficiently 
equipped for that day and genera- 
tion? They have served their day» 
and should be superseded by some- 
thing better, just as the grain cradle 
and corn sickle are laid aside for the 
grain harvester and corn self-binder. 
The boys and girls 6n the farm ana 
in the rural districts are the corner 


stone of our civilization. Their rugged 
health and industry are a great asset 
when they go out to render service. 
So why should not their educational 
advantages be equal to those in urban 
centers and larger villages? 


The Question of Taxation 


Some of the important factors to be 
considered are consolidation of 
schools, administration -and supervi- 
sion, school support and a better 
teaching force. But in the matter of 
consolidation, that is to be left to the 


judgment of the individual districts. 
Taxation is a bugbear which many 
are afraid of, but when it is under- 
stood that if the suggestions of the 


committee are taken there will be an 
equalization of taxes. Some districts 
are paying as high as 10 or 12 mills 
while others are paying as little as 
1 or 2 mills on the thousand. 

Dr. Updegraff of the University of 
Pennsylvania has studied the tax 
question thoroughly and is convinced 
that it will be satisfactory to the 
farmers who have always a large tax 


on their real estate, while other 
districts which have public utilities 
running through, such as telephony, 
trolleys and railroad lines are not 
taxed much. But equalization will 
help the poorer districts. Dr. Judd 
of the University of Chicago deals 


with the larger unit, where a number 
of small! districts unite into a central- 
ized school and the board of educa- 
tion is composed of the trustee from 


each district an@ an equal number 
from the centralized school. Let me 
say in favor of the New York State 
Department of Education, the whole 


committee admires the men who rep- 


resent the department at Albany. 
They are broad minded and have the 
best interests of the boy and girl ox 


the farm at heart and are willing to 


do more than their share to better 
the school situation. 


Transporting the Children 

Another phase of the question 
which is causing much worry is the 
transportation of the children to the 
centralized school (if there is one). 
That has already been tried out to the 
satisfaction of all, I think, and the 
children much prefer to be carried m 
a comfortable conveyance by a care- 
ful driver than to walk in snow and 
rain for miles as their fathers did. 
But this is the child's age and we are 
shielding them from every hardship, 
even toil, in many cases. They should 
receive careful] attention, but I hope 
it will not be overdone. We expect 
a good deal when someone else is 
doing it. 

We all know the poverty of the 
equipment in many schools, the lack 
of interest and enthusiasm where 
there are but five or eight pupils and 
in some schools, one to three, and the 
young inexperienced teacher who has 
the job. Now the question resolves 
itself into this: Are you satisfied with 
your school as it is? Do you think 
your son and daughter are receiving 
the same square deal that their 
friends are receiving in the cities and 
large villages? Why not leave the 
question up to our boys and girls, 
largely? Had they rather still attend 
the little district school and its four 
or five pupils, or go to a larger school 
with the high school in connection? 


Rural School Study Courses 
MRS. E. K. YOUNG, COMMITTEE OF 21 


What shall be the course of study 
in our rural schools? There is no 
more important question than that, 
today. On its answer dépends the 
welfare of the State. One object 
should be kept in mind, and that is, 
that the child should be so taught that 
whatever vocation he or she may fol- 
low in life, the education received will 
help such child to live a fuller, happier 
and better life. The education re- 
ceived ought to be such as to pave 
the way so that every experience 
which comes in life, adds to that 
education. We are learning all through 
life. When we cease to learn, we 
cease to develop, and so the develop- 
nrent which begins in the school 
period, should continue, 

We do not speak in such terms. How 
often we hear the expression “he or 
she received their education at such 
a schol or college.” True, we had 
some experience there; our minds were 
exercised by problems and recitations, 
but if we gained there the ability to 
think, then we were really getting 
education. Too often in these days, 
people let others do their thinking for 
them, either from inability or sheer 
laziness of mind. 

The object of the state in provid- 
ing education is the development of 
an intelligent citizenship and some 
attention should be given to the study 
of civics and economics. 

Pupils should also have an oppor- 
tunity to study vocations that they 
may be helped in making their choice 
of life work. 

The homes of its people are the 
streneth of the state and nation. 
Knowledge of the things necessary 
for good home-making should be con- 
sidered. Science gives a solution to 
many of the difficulties that-arise in 
home life, and those who expect to be 
the home-maker should receive a 
course that would make them efficient 
and resourceful in their chosen sphere. 


Memorizing Is Important 

In the early years of life, children 
are able to memorize much more 
readily than later. Advantage ought 
to be taken of this fact, to store their 
minds with gems of thought, which, 
although they may be too profound for 
their young minds, *yet will bring to 
them in later life much pleasure and 
profit as they understand them better. 

The course of study cannot be a 


fixed course, as the demands of the 
day change, new discoveries are made 
and thought develops, but it should 
be adapted to the local needs. S 
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localities are more favored than others 
in resources and should be used in 
developing the school. 

In the one-room district school, with 
so many classes, it is difficult to find 
time for some of the activities which 
help to develop the pupil such as those 
concerned with art, music, literature, 

um work and debating socie- 
ties, but with the assistance of a lively 
community interest in the school, these 
need not be neglected. May be fos- 
tered by local organizations. 

Wherever there is a healthy com- 
munity interest which shows itself in 
work, not merely talk, there we have 
good schools. A good person to con- 
sult in trying to improve the school 
in your district is the district super- 
intendent and it is surprizing the ad- 
vantages which are possible by exer- 
cising a little co-opération and in 
some cases merely making a request. 

The course of study can be made 
more attractive by taking an interest 
through individuals or organizations 
offering prizes, or by adding to the 
equipment of a school. al 

Pupils will also do better work, if 
the recreation hour is well spent and 
play-ground equipment ought to be 
considered and established, and thus 
demonstrate the community interest 
by having an allround, well developed 
school. 





Buildings That Look Attractive 
ELIZABETH HOAG, NEW YORK 


During a recent trip through On- 
tario, Can., I was astonished at the 
appearance of the country schools. 
And I was not only surprised but 
thrilled at the attitude of the people 
toward these schools. They were 
proud; they were careful; there was 
not a thing in which they were more 
interested. And the schools showed 





Attractive Canadian School House 


it! Not a shabby school-house or an 
ill-kept school-yard! 

The picture given here is a fair 
example| This is the back view, the 
time of day making it impossible to 
get a front view. However, though 
as neat, the back was not ne@arly so 
attractive as the front. The front tf 
built with a bay window effect, hav- 
ing three windows, and on each side 
is an entrance. On the back of the 
building are seven windows, on the 
sides three windows; on one side are 
the inside toilets—toilets of a better 
system than are being used in our 
district school buildings. The build- 
ing is furnace heated.+* 

The school ground,. which con- 
tained at least an acre, is enclosed by 
one of the best of iron fences (as are 
all the school grounds there), with 
neat iron gates as openings. There 
are cement walks from the front of 
the building to the front gate and 
from the rear door to its respective 
back gate. Also, cement walks ex- 
tend around the building, connecting 
one entrance with another. What an 
amount of inside cleaning this must 
save! Dahlias and golden glow grow 
about, and morning glories creep over 
the screens at the cellar windows. 

Most of the buildings are of brick. 
One which I visited was constructed 
at a cost of over $7,000. Each 
district comprises a large acreage but 
not a large population. Coming back 
into our state—enterprising New 
York—gives one a heavy hearted 
feeling at the sight of our district 
school houses, many of which look 
the same, with the exception of a 
coat or two of paint, as when our 
fathers and mothers trudged to their 
doors, > 
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Getting Bees Ready for Winter 
GEORGE F. NORTON, LONG IsLayp 


When wintering on summer 
the hives are packed during the 
part of October being raised abou 
foot off the ground. The hives : 
placed in winter cases sng, = 
large to allow a four inch Space af 
the sides, two inches on the 
and eight inches on the top. 
entrance is so arranged that the beeg 
can fly any time they desire, be, 
ing about two inches long by three. 
eighths of an inch deep. The hivy 
cover is removed and three or four 
sticks, eight inches long and thres. 
fourths inch in diameter, p» 
across the frames. Then over the 
hive a clean burlap cloth is laid. The 
sticks serve to raise the burlap 
the bees can pass from one frame te 
another, which they otherwise would 
be unable to do. 

The space around and on top of 
the hive is then packed with dry 
leaves, shavings,*6r any dry light ma- 
terial. The cover should be rain. 
tight as it is important that the pack. 
ing remain dry. No alighting boar 
need be placed at the entrance to 
assist the bees when returning from 
their flights. A bee that is unable 
to enter the hive without aid would 
not live over winter any way. How. 
ever, be sure that the entrance 
kept free from obstructions. This ig 
very important. Anything about t 
which holds snow may cause it tg 
become filled with ice and the colony 
would then smother. After the bee 
are properly. packed they should net 
be disturbed until settled warm 
weather the next spring, at which 
time they are taken out of thelr 
winter cases. 


Wintering Bees in the Cellar 


If the bee keeper has a fairly dry 
cellar with an even temperature of 
about 45 F., wintering bees in the 
cellar will give excellent results. As 
bees wintered in a cellar are obliged 
to forego a cleansing flight. It ls 
very important that they have sugar 
syrup or the best quality of honey, 
The .syrup is made of two parts 
sugar to one of water and wil 
carry the bees safely over the winter 
months without dysentery. Good light 
honey is equally satisfactory but this 
is not gathered in all sections in the 
fall. So under general conditions t 
is advisable to feed each colony 10 
or 12 pounds of sugar syrup about 
the first week in October. 

The hives are placed in the cellar 
toward the latter part of November, 
after the bees have had a good 
cleansing flight. All light is excluded 
from the cellar and the colonies 
should be absolutely undisturbed 
from the time they are put in place 
until they are removed. The hives 
are raised about a foot from the floor, 
with the back an inch higher thaa 
the front. 

A three-eighth inch mesh screen is 
placed over the entrances to keep out 
mice. If this is not done they oftem 
destroy colonies by ruining the combs 
The hive cover is slid forwanl 
enough to leave a quarter-inch opel 
ing which will admit air in the event 

‘of the entrance becoming clogged 
with dead bees. This entrance alse 
permits the escape of moisture, which 
is very important. The bees may 
removed from the cellar at about the 
time the soft maples blossom—which 
is around the latter part of Mareh 
in this latitude. 














-Enclosed find $1 for which extend 
my subscriptiorfi for one year. Can't 
get along without the old Americaa 
Agriculturist. The fact that it has been 
published for 80 years # all the recom- 
mendation it needs. reason t 
my renewal is so long past due is not 
an oversight on my part, simply a mal 
ter of no funds owing to the fact that 
I am a pooler and received 96 cents 
per 100 pounds of milk testing 3.55 
per cent, which made 3 per cent milk 
bring 74 cents per 100 pounds. Hu 


forthe A, A.—(Tenton Smith, Cattar 


augus County, N. Y¥. 
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Van Wagenen'’s Corner 
Farm and Fireside Reflections 














— 
. After Thirty-Five Years 
‘, AST night I returned from a little 
three-days’ journey that has 
meant a great deal to me. It is al- 
most exactly 35 years ago that I first 
jeft the old home farm to become a 
freshman in the College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University, and now 
giter more than a third of a century 
I have gone back again to see my 
boy launched as a freshman in the 
game institution. It was a mission that 
™ — = involved a good 
deal of fond 
pride and antici- 
pation and yet 
withall a bit of 
a lump in the 
throat, because 
we shall,all sad- 
ly miss the hap- 
py boy, both in 
the field and by 
the fireside, and 
four years seems 
a long time 
when you try to 
imagine the fu- 
ture. But for 
va ‘ the Boy, if all 
goes well, IT am sure they will be 
golden years—always to be a treasure- 
house of happy memories—for in all 
the world there is no joyousness like 
that of student youth. 

Iam moved to write a little con- 
cerning what I saw because, as farm- 
ers, we all ought to be interested in 
the question of the opportunities for 
educating our children for the pro- 
fession of farming. 

I find that in almost every way be- 
tween the college of 1887 and the 
college of 1922 there is a great gulf 
Mixed. The very name has changed. 
It was then one of the’ colleges—a 
very obscure and humble college—of 
Cornell University. It is now the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell—an institution enjoying state 
patronage and supported by public 
funds arid yet sharing the prestige 
and traditions of a. great university. 
There was once—and perhaps there 
is still in certain quarters—a funny 
notion that the college of agriculture 
Must needs be situated afar off and 
away from association with other 
kinds of learning lest the would-be 
farmer should straight way be lured” 
into other and forbidden paths. Well: 
the boy whose enthusiasm for farm- 
ing cannot survive contact with other 
felds of knowledge is hardly the stuff 
of which real farmers are made. I 
am glad that my boy is in an insti- 
tution which in a rather special de- 
gree cherishes the traditions of aca- 
demic freedom and which was @ 
Pioneer in the then new doctrine of 
the co-ecual worth of all knowledge, 
be it blacksmithing or Greek philoso- 
phy or market gardening. 
| Agricultural Education an Old Idea 

The idea of technical agricultural 
education is fairly old but any real, 
genuine popular demand for it is a 
very recent development. Cornell has 
been offering agricultural training and 
has had some agricultural students 
since 1868 but for more than 30 years 
there was a very limited response on 
the part of the farmer. My own 
tlass—that of 1891—graduated 11 
men and it constituted a new high- 
Water mark in the history of agricul- 
tural education at Cornell. The larg- 
‘st class up to ‘that time had been 
10 years earlier, The next class—’92 
~—had I think, five graduates in agri- 
culture and for a number of years 
thereafter the classes remained small. 

other words, there were many 
years when so far as mumbers are 
concerned, agricultural education 

— still. The real impetus — the 
—" yeoule demand—came about 
time fter long years the clock of 
~ Fite 12 for the movement, 
tre led to thronging classes and 
| m that day to this the difficulty 

been—not to find students but 
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to find roofs to shelter them and 
teachers to instruct them. Contin- 
ually, 
runs its development. 


In Close Touch All These Years 

Through all those years I have been 
a frequent visitor at Cornell and I 
have watched it grow. Of course the 
changes in every respect in staff and 
curriculum and material equipment, 
have been sweeping and bewildering. 
Agriculture was once an obscure col- 
lege or department of the university. 
I don’t know that we had real de- 
mocracy of learning. I am afraid that 
the men who taught the dead lan- 
guages imagined that in some way 
they belonged to a different intellec- 
tual strata from the men who taught 
concerning the living. plant or animal. 
I am also afraid that some of us 
fvere just a little gshamed -of our 
calling, although I emphatically deny 
that I was ever guilty of that. 

Some of us perhaps cannot escape 
a wistful little note of regret at some 
of the things we see. The wonderful 
circular auditorium—Bailey Hall— 
which many American Agriculturist 
readers will remember, occupies the 
site of the old red barn and the hog 


the needs of the college out- . 


It would be easy to write at-greater 
length, for these musings have set a 
train of pleasant memories running 
through my brain. Again there comes 
to me across the years the rollicking 
swing and cadence of the doggerel 
student song: 


“It Ain’t What It Used Ter Be” 

“This old town—it ain’t what it used 
ter be, 

Ain’t what it used ter be—ain’t what 
it used ter be, 

This old town—it ain’t what it used 
to be, 

Many long years ago.” 

Sometimes when I go back and see 
how things are now and think how 
meager and incomplete they were in 
my time, I bemoan with genuine re- 
gret, “O, I was born too soon.” Yet 
one thing I remember and _ the 
thought comforts me. We had very 
little in the way of buildings or ma- 
terial equipment but one great thing 
we did have—we had Professor Rob- 
erts—-the Great Philosopher. No one 
at the college will take it amiss if 
I go back for a phrase from the 
Book of Deuteronomy: “And _ there 
arose not a prohphet since in Israel,” 
like unto him. 

But I am proud of our great college 
—proud of the wise statesmanship at 
Albany that has made the dream pos- 
sible, and proud of the fine, generous, 
broad-spirited men and women who 
guide its affairs. My boy will have 
advantages and opportunities that I 
never knew. I am sure that the big 
school~on the Hill, looking out over 
city and lake and pleasant fields, will 














Permanent Sod in a Commercial Hudson Valley Pear Orchard 


When it comes to permanent sod in an orchard, there is much to say 


on both sides, as the old saying goes. 


And the fact is, that those who boost 


permanent sod have as good reason for their boosting as the advocates of 


clean cultivation. 
be advisable between the trees, 


In the rolling sections where 
there 
grass or permanent alfalfa is a great thing. 


eash crops would hardly 
is no question but what permanent 
On richer land, however, the 


cash crops between the rows can be made to bring in more money for the 


farmer. 


And so each system has its place and can be made profitable. 


On 


very young orchards, perhaps up to seven or nine years with apples, some sort 
of cultivation or rotation seems advisable, and even the most enthusiastic 


sod men endorse this plan. 


pen whose concrete floors I helped to 
lay 32 years ago. The ground where 
now stand the main buildings, in- 
cluding the long stretch to the south 
were the best fields of the university 
farm—Robert’s loved fields. They 
were then rolling knolis and hollows 
over which along with other boys I 
followed or rode the corn-planter in 
the spring sunshine and where I have 
seen the fall-sown wheat stand thick 
and green. 

Since then at vast expense—many 
tens of thousands of dollars—this land 
has been graded into one far-stretch- 
ing, perfectly level field, sacred, to 
athletics and here bands of boys in 
padded, mud-caked foot-ball togs and 
with strange gibbering cries of nu- 
merals in certain combinations toss 
the pig-skin™ ball and then all run 
and jump on it and on each other. 
I am told that this is a most essen- 
tial part—some would say the most 
essential part of university life. Per- 
haps my faint protest marks the first 
oncreeping of a-sour old age, but I 
can hardly follow the mental pro- 
cesses of many undergraduates and 
some alleged teachers who appear to 
believe that books or study must on 
no account be allowed to interfere 
with a boy’s athletic activities. 


do great service in fitting boys and 
girls to play a worthy part in the 
better farm life that we look forward 
to in coming | years.—(Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr. 





Japanese Beetle Spreading 

Maryland fruit men are watching 
with great concern the spread of the 
Japanese beetle which has already be- 
come fairly well established in sevy- 
eral areas in New Jersey and Penh- 
Sylvania, particularly in Burlington 
County, N. J., Where a government 
sub-station is already located. It 
seems that it is only a matter of-time 
when this inseet pest will make good 
its entry into the state of Maryland in 
spite of quarantine measures that 
have been put in force by the state 
and federal departments of agricul- 
ture. The beetle has steadily been 
extending its territory since it was 
first discovered in 1916, says E. C. 
Cory of the Maryland College of Agri- 
culture. The spread has been due 
chiefly to the rapid propagation of the 
insect. 

The Japanese beetle is about the 
size of the ordinary potato beetle but 
Slightly longer. Its head and thorax 
are shining bronze green in color. 
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Its wing covers are brown, edged with 
green, and two distinct white spots 
mark the lower part of the abdomen 
below the wing covers. The insect is 
particularly injurious to apple, peach, 
cherry and shade trees but feeds 
vigorously on more than 200 different 
plants. The grubs, which develop from 
the eggs which the beetle lays in the 
ground, feed on grass roots and do 
serious injury to lawns, golf courses, 
alfalfa and clover. 

As many as 276 beetles have been 
taken from a single apple, which 
means that a large apple may be com- 
pletely covered by the insects. They 
usually remain until only the core of 
the apple remains, or in the case of 
peaches, until nothing but the stone 
is left. 

A spray consisting of four pounds 
of arsenate of lead to 50 gallons of 
water will largely prevent damage by 
the beetles,according to Mr. Cory, but 
is not »ractical for orchard fruits as 
two applications about two weeks 
apart would have to be made just 
about picking time. 


The Outlook on Late Cabbage 


(Continued from Page 273) 


week shot up to 67 cars, the highest 
point of the season. Under these 
heavy arrivals prices declined to $22 
per ton. In the following week in 
spite of much lighter receipts prices 
fell off to $15 per ton bulk. Prices 
stayed at this point for four weeks. 

“Reference to Table II (Column D) 
shows that while from October 
through December, 1920, receipts 
were below the season’s average eight 
times, prices, however, were six times 
below the average and on two occa- 
sions the same as the average. In 
addition, during the three weeks tm 
November and in the first week in 
December receipts were above the 
average and prices, as might be ex- 
pected, were below the average. In 
other words from the beginning of 
the season until the end of December, 
New York State shippers received 
returns which were below the sea- 
son’s average of $18 for 10 weeks and 
the same as the average for two. In 
no instance were prices in 1920 above 
the average. (See Column E of 
Table II.) 

“In the year 1921 we find that 
prices were above the season’s aver- 
age seven times, the same as the 
average twice and below eight times. 
It must be remembered that the 
prices shown in the table are for best 
stock which became very scarce 
toward the end of the season and was 
in demand in spite of the arrival of 
new crop southern cabbage.” 


What the Study Indicates 


“A careful examination of the re- 
lations existing between supply and 


demand (See Columns D and E of 
Table II) shows that light receipts 
did not always mean high prices, 


Moreover, heavy receipts on the other 
hand did not always mean low prices. 
(See weeks ending January 8, 15, 
February 19, March 5 and 12.) 

“In the study of the marketing of 
apples and potatoes (See American 
Agriculturist for September 2 and 16) 
it was found that in large part the 
price was a reflection of receipts; that 
is, large receipts meant high prices 
and vice versa. An examination of the 
market report of the New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets 
for the week ending’ Januay 8, 1921, 
shows that the high price of $30 was 
not caused by light receipts but by 
an active demand. 

“This condition indicates, although 
it does not prove, that the demand 
for cabbage is much more variable 
than that for potatoes or apples, 
Moreover, dealers say that the public 
likes to eat cabbage by fits and starts. 
Early in summer when Long Island 
cabbage is new the demand is active, 
then the metropolitan palate becomes 
tired of cabbage and the demand 
slacks. At about election time when 
lettuce is no longer fresh and fancy, 
the demand again turns to cabbage, 
But, soon other produce attracts the 
taste of the city dwellers until new 
crop southern cabbage makes its ap- 
pearance. 
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The magneto equipt 114 





350, 000 Now Use it 


The Kong dependable Fairbanks-Morse “Z”’ En- 
gine has taken much of the drudgery out of the work 
on more than 350,000 farms. Don’t waste your own 
time and strength on blistering, back-breakimg jobs 
that this engine can do quicker and easier. At present 
low prices, it is the cheapest “hired help” you can get. 
H. P., 3H. P., and 6 H. P. 
are real kerosene engines, but operate equally well on 
gasoline. Simple, high tension oscillating magneto pro- 
duces hot spark, starting engine quickly. 
governor assures steady speed. Prices, F. O. B. factory: 
11, H.P.-$71.00 3 H.P.-$105.00 6 H.P.-$168.00 

Other “Z” Engines up to 20 H. P. 
Write us for complete details. 
See the engines at your dealer’s. 
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The new“‘Z" 1% H.P. bat- 
tery equipt uses gasoline 
alone. Has high tension bat- 
tery ignition, hit and miss 
governor and balanced safe- 
ty fly wheels. Control lever 
gives six speed changes. 
Carburetor requires no ad- 
justing. Aremarkable value 


sage F.O.B.Factory 







Throttling 











FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 


Manufacturers 


Eastern Branches: New York; Baltimore; Boston 


Chicago 








HARRIS’ SEEDS WIN AT STATE FAIR 


Joseph Harris Co.: 
I am sending you a photograph of a collection of vege- 
tables on which I again won First Prize. This is thé third time I 
have won it in succession, making me the owner ofa silver cup 
offered by Wing Seed Co. to the person winning it three times, 
but I had to use Harris’ seeds to do it. MYRON W. AMES. 
If you want the best seeds obtainable send us your name and address 
now, and we will send you our new catalogue for 1923 as soon as issued. 
If you raise vegetables or flowers for market please ask for Market Gar- 


deners’ price 


list also. 


Joseph Harris Co., Coldwater, N. Y- 











GOLD MEDALS AWARDED 


TAPES 


FOR TYING 


CELERY 


ASPARAGUS 


IN FAST COLORS 


Hoffman-Corr Tape Mfg. Co. 


812 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BIG RYE PROFITS 


Hundreds of farmers are harvesting 
5 to 24 extra bushels of rye per acre 
from the use of 


Genuine Head Selected 
Rosen 


the world’s champion seed, winning 
58 to @ prizes offered at International 
Grain Show. 


First in Yield—First in Quality 


Write quickly for prices and partic- 
ulars. 


Co-Operative G. L. F, Exchange 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















CHANGE POWER AS YOU CHANGE JOBS ,Boxcst machine Many in gy One 


1% to 6 H. P. 


The one economical engine on 


all farm jobs up 
Saves investme 
upkeep, 

Portable, 


ads 


time. 






just as you need it. 






to6 H.P. 


nt, : FARM 












war price. Never was 
uch an engine bargain. 
Direct trom factory to you. 
_tbent this wonderful 
erosene or gasoline. 

Write for description and factory price. 


THE EDWARDS MOTOR CO., 433 Main St., Springfield, O, 


Wonderful “vahee 
at less than pre- 


Learn 
farm helper. 
No cranking. 








ONE MAN 
PULLS 





64 ACLs In S3Hours /Worlds 





with the marvelous: wheelbarrow st 





TW eccasunteed: 


Trial Ao 
lal as 


10 days free. led 
you wish. Write today 
for particulars. 


if 





ump-puller at big, Minnesota Land - 
all competitors. e steel, 
al ent ome f proved from place to place. i 


yal’ 





MEN— 


BOYS OVER 16 


WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 


Steady Work, No Layoffs, Paid Vacations, 
Big Opportunity for Farmers 


Common Education Sufficient 


Send Coupon Today—SURE 








S. FRANKLIN WeSTITUTE. Dept.K 205 Rochester, N. Y. 


Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) Sample 
Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions; (2) 
Schedule showing places in all. coming U. S. Gov- 
ernment nee (3) List of many government 


jobs now obta: 
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_ Vegetable Gardening 


Fall Days in Garden and Fruit Patch 














New In 


terest in Asparagus 


NEW markets seem to have more 


asparag 


ecially is t 
and middle 


us than they need. 


Esp- 


his true of the smaller 
sized cities. Asparagus is 


a good crop to grow and many have 


even found 


eral farm operations. 


as exacting 
many of 
a bed well 


the vegetable crops. 


it to fit in well with gén- 
It is not nearly 
in its .requirements as 
With 


established, it calls for 


little labor save during the season of 


harvest. It is 








better, 4 inc 
then it pa 
plants. 
the 
plants and 
plants than 

The year 





PAUL WORK 
old roots are preferred, 
ling row should be thinned to 


One can sow seed for 
intended area, sort out the best 


+ true, this period 
“jis rather long 
‘Tand. the field 
must be cut over 
not less than 20 
or 25 times. At. 
the same time, 
the returns are 
most welcome at 
that season, 
when there. is 
much going out 
and little com- 
ing in. 

The best way 
to get asparagus 
.plants is to grow 
@them. One year 
and the seed- 
3, or 
Even 
weak 
twice 








hes between plants. 
ys to discard all 


still sell better grade 
are ordinarily offered. 
during which plants are 


being grown may well be devoted to 
building up 


fertility in the proposed 





eee! 
the doorway be not loaded as there 
is better circulation and less danger 
of freezing. Also this leaves room for 
the use of a heater if it should be. 
come necessary in transit. 


State Fair Prize Winners 
Four granges exhibited in the 


: Class 
for local organizations. The Centra) 
New York Vegetable Growers Asso. 
ciation took first prize, $100. This 


organization consists of market gar. 
deners serving the Syracuse market, 
Three granges came next in order: 
Sennett, Onondaga and Woodstack. 
Myron T. Ames of Brewerton took 
the first prize for best collection of 


vegetables grown in a commercial 
garden. In so doing he comes into 
permanent possession of the cup of. 
fered by the Wing Seed Company, 


having won for threé successive years, 
Among heavy winners in individual 


pilates were Murphy Bros., Canastota, 
N. Y.; Myron T.: Ames, Breweriton, 
N. Y.; J. H. West & Sons, Irondequoit, 
N. Y.; Jas. T. Cole, Clay, N. Y.; Riley 
Bros, Sennett, N. Y.; Lasher Bros, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 
Muskmelons at Cornell 
The average date of first killing 


frost for Ithaca, N. Y., is October 10, 
Even though the season has been cool, 
cloudy and wet, most melon varieties 
have completed ripening by Septem- 
ber 25. Plants were started in the 
greenhouse about four weeks in ad- 


vance of setting, using paper pots 
with perforated bottom. The Rocky 
Ford type did not show up well in 
either quality or appearance this sea- 
son. Bender’s Surprise gave excellent 
results, while Irondequoit and Mil- 





Prize Winning Collection of Vegetables at New York State Fair 
Myron T. Ames of Brewerton, took first prize with this display of vegeta- 


bles at State Fair. 
Company's Silver Cup shown 


By gaining the award three times, he wins the Wing Seed 
in the picture. 


This exhibit reflects the new 


rules for collections which encourage quality in the vegetable rather than 
large numbers of items shown or ingenuity in display. 


asparagus field and in clearing it of 


weeds. - A 


combination of a _ well- 


manured and well-tilled market crop 


and a cover crop is not bad. As- 
paragus remains in the ground for 
many years and there will not soon 


be a better opportunity to add humus 
and plant food. 


The Wash 


ington strains of aspara- 


gus are attracting much attention of 


recent years. 
riety are now producing. 


Many beds of this va- 
They are 


rust-resistant, heavy-yielding and the 
shoots do not branch out as quickly 


as the older. sorts. 


ton, Martha 
ington are a 
depends upo 
exercised in 


Mary Washing- 
Washington and Wash- 
ll on the market. Much 
n the care that has been 
keeping the strains pure. 


Loading Potatoes in Cars 


The New York Packer quotes M. B. 
Watson of Minneapolis on the correct 


loading of sacked potatoes. 


The two 


principles that should guide are cir- 
culation of air and a..minimum pro- 
portion of sacks touching the side of 


the car. 
ear should 


The first two layers in the 


lie clear of the side by 


about 6 inches while the third layer 


will touch. 
the third. 


The upper layers are like 
It is recommended that 


waukee Market were runners-dp. 
Anne Arundel was the best of the 
green-fleshed sorts, showing good size 
and excellent quality. 


Fall Care of Bush-Fruits 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture calls attention to the de- 
sirability of removing old canes from 
the raspberry plantation in the fall. 
Just after harvest is really the best 
time as they are easily cut while they 
are still alive. Eight to twelve strong 
canes per hill is suggested as the 
proper stand. An eye should be kept 
open for diseased canes. 

The crucial point in raspberry pro- 
duction at the present time is the 
disease factor. Anthracnose, crown 
gall, cane blight, leaf curl and mosaic 
are all serious. The Michigan station 
in a recent publication recommends 
the roguing out of all unhealthy 
plants and the practice of spraying 
and proper sanitary measures. One 
grower in New York recently said that 
now is a good time to plant rasp- 
berries. He feels confident that he 
can control the diseases and he &* 
pects their ravages in ill-kept planta- 
tions to so redwee the crop that & 
prices will continue. 
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—— — ~ it will give excellent service. The new basement walls and floors of con- 
>. reason that most stucco fails is that crete, see that the materials are abso- 
: e either the materials are not clean, or _lutely clean, proportion them carefully 
arm neerin they are not properly mixed, or it is so as to make a good rich mixture, say 
na applied wnge gd enough. The 1 part of cement, 1% parts of sand 
ase upon which it is applied has a and 3 parts of pebbles or brok 
. ° s en 
Every Farmer His Own Mechanic coe nre a reat wea ee at ee nga” Stone. Cast the footing and founda- 
secure a great deal of detailed infor- tion walls as continuously as possible 
ee — mation by addressing the Portland so that there will be no joints through 
Cement Association of New York City, which water can seep through. Cast 
hans Radio Receiving Sets ed sluice. Water wheels are not or- = Some of the cement companies. the floor separately leaving a little 
langer ante janine dinarily governed mechanically. Their we | will give you their standard opening around the edge between it 
mm. for A. G INGALLS, speed is very regular, as any change %P¢Cifications for applying cement and the wall, which later should be 
ld be. For those who prefer to make their in speed that is desired is generally *tUC©®- filled up with asphalt. 
so accomplishe h oo Sear 
a Maaecent pro nag ogee may ao — Water Proofing Cellar conan ‘on tna a slaee apa 
' s e 
: a pecome confused and ee —— Apply Stucco Properly beget kindly tell me through the col- walls. Concrete made in this Way, and 
head one of the several dozen is the -~ What is the reason that so much stucco wae pA et the: Bf — rag allowed to cure properly is very effec. 
— and why the best one is not used bY work cracks and falls off? 1 would like to put drain same on account of land orem le to tive. In very exceptional cases where 
Asso- everyone and the rest discarded en- it on my house, but I do not want to have level for a great distance. Kindl g avin there is a pressure head against the 
This eral way, the best the job of replacing it soon—(P. S. D. O. m h : cn” hie y advise ga 
ly. In a gen , > - , ¢ what material to use in the construct walls it may be ne 
t gar. ~ are patented, but this does New York. of cellar bottom and sides.—(O. E, S., a, a Saesetiidien dn ti ‘to ee to apply 
irket, aire revent anyone from copying A great deal of the success of stucco sylvania. the lt aisng to the outside of 
order; why If however, the maker ever depends upon the way it is applied. I am not sure just what material — tatela aomeemn hor gpa ~ 
ack. iis this copied apparatus he is liable If the stucco is not made right, that you have already used in attempting to prestinns ote me ~~ —— 
. took a ement. is, if it is not properly proportioned make your cellar water proof, but com mended, and 
to suit for infring Pp , c Probably will be found , 
on of its, the 24 thoroughly mixed, it will not give crete properly handled will make » 4 oe, 
i There are two kinds of circuits, the good service. When carefully applied . These can be obtained from your local 
r reial regenerative and the non-regenera- . y applie water-proof basement. In putting in building materials dealer. 
s; into tive. The non-regenerative receiver 
ip ef. magnifies the weak incoming signal 
ber or voice, but the regenerative receiver, 
years, by a patented discovery made in 1912 
vidual by an American schoolboy, greatly e 
stota, remagnifies this already magnified ! 
SS oo e Mornin 
quoit, were, compounded instantly and at 
Riley about 600 per cent. Therefore, we 
Bros, want to construct a regenerative re- 
eeiver. 
Again there are two main types of e 
cilling regenerative receiver, the honeycomb 
er 10, coll type and that using a vario- 
| cool, coupler with one or more variometers. 2 Saas 
rieties The variometer type is more difficult yO = aes Se 
ptem- to make, but is more efficient on the t a _ | preety ts pepe 
n the broadcasting service and easier to J | iil ete. eThi 
n ad- manipulate. The honeycomb coil type rl 
pots is cheaper, less efficient on -the regu- 
tocky lar broadcasting service and requires 
ell in considerable skill to manipulate to 202 Makers of Cars and 
; sea- best advantage. There will be more Trucks Use Willard 
ellent difficulty “tuning out” the very annoy- Threaded Rubber Batteries 
Mil. ing interference of wireless telegraph as Standard Original 
signals. But if one is more interested Equipment 
in the international commercial wire- Actson Landa 
less code reception he must own @ Aarons Esc tan 
honeycomb coil receiver because the econ Pox — 
ether will not operate on the long ee Maiboh 
waves on which these messages are American Master 
sent out. Arperican Menges 
France Mercedes 
Amencan- Merit 
e ° LaF rance Meteor (Piqua) 
Dam for Water Storage Like every other motorist, you sooner or later have this anderscn = alee 
Iam considering building a dam across a expe 7 . mo bt thro ara Armieder Monroe | 
pe stream for = ice coms Soong es rience: Some § you WOR the g ge doors, Atterbury M ccilee r 
t ’ vise me how I shoul ; ; % 
we iam of 8 tone and dirt, ‘Cap a ne climb into the car, step confidently on the button—and a Napoteca 
r t i stead ti ° ° . ° 
Siindeccic qeaatagnr?-(Putmam: Wrathern, nothing happens! Your battery has died in the night. seme Neieon 
York. sets LeMooa 
There are various ways in which But why be resentful toward the battery? Rather m dig Botts -. 
dams can be constructed depending ° ° Bridgeport H Hickory 
Goin local canditionn, Ghd without out the facts and conclusions about batteries you have ae Sane" 
knowing these conditions,I can give 66 99 3. : : _— 
 pedfiemeedg ser gee dy a filed’’ in the back of your brain for just such an emergency. ss 
first place, a great deal will depend You’ll probably find they run like this: Parrett 
m upon the character of the underlying ; Peerless 
Seed mrata of soil. If it is porous and loose ““My battery does have a hard life. I do need the pied 
oii & coffer dam should be constructed, ~- + b Paice 
prs and the undesirable strata cut through strongest battery I can buy. The Willard Threaded Prado 
until solid strata is reached and the Rubber Battery does give longer continuous service at R&V 
foundation of the dam laid there. . Knight 
; Geiinarity, however, this is not neces- less cost per month and per mile. The use of Willard Raleigh 
‘S-ap. mary. Threaded Rubber Batteries as standard original equip- : 
Boe: One simple way of building a dam : . “omega Bevin 
a y 3 ment by 202 makers is overwhelming evidence of ~ so 
and one which will do very well in 4 * Rock Falle 
Most cases is to pin a cross log at the quality. On these grounds I have decided the only bat- mer 
bottom of the stream with heavy tery for me is the Willard Threaded Rubber Battery!” 
t of nga on top of this place a row of 
» de- sloping about 1 to 12 inches up- Havi sce H : 
coal m, pinning these down also with slaving once decided, are you going to let expediency, 
fall Wicks, then another cross log is laid price, or last-minute weakness swerve you when your 
nail above the first one and above the up- “ . - - & ‘ 
he mer ends of the sloping logs, pinning battery suddenly dies and immediate action is needed ? 
wn chains, iron bars, or - ee . a 
rong aything that will held it in place. Or are you going to fix that decision now with rivets 
kept ay et ces Ghe ace aoe driven through and clinched on the other side ? 
. The space between the layers Thomart 
pro- of logs should be filled in with stones WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO Tuan 
= ad puddied clay. Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario grec 
a This process can be continued until Fravlot 
“~ the pe is finished, though it is usual- Uwimate 
advisable to make a dam of this Motors 
— more than 6 to 8 feet high. The THREADED oo 
- wuPer slope of the dam should then be RUBBER Yi 
th a thick layer of puddled 
—- or any material that will not wash BATTERY Warden 
t Sway. Below the dam there should ere 
"asp- laid a thick layer of stones te break eae Westcott 
t = the fall " the water so that it will not w Sorte Wills Sainte 
} Oke im i 
atts BD il 82 water entrapped ts to be used ce ts. 
good awe t Purposes it can be led over 
through a specially construct- 
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Ponco, 


weg! [! pew 


We can furnish for immediate delivery 
any style of the Penco roofing or siding, 
P int te galvanized 
urnish in corrugated, V-Cri 
Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, pag ~ 
. Brick, Clap d, Stone Face, 
, etc., for sidi For extreme 
rability use lampton Metal. 
ere ia a special Penco metal ceiling 
every purpose. 

Send for catalogue for fire doors, metal lath, 
corner bead, culverts, welded tanks, 
steel lockers and shelving. 
PENN METAL COMPANY 

| 110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
a 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
W rite your nearest affice 








Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness on Your Horses 


We trust u wherever you live. Only 
$7.50 down. y the rest monthly. Write for free 
harness book. Learn all about this improved metal- 
to-metal harness construction. Metal wherever 
there is wear or strain. No old-fashioned buckles, 


[an 


First Olde-Tan leather produced 70 ago. Now 
known throughout America for its pronounced 
Sapeeeerny. ide-Tan harness is made by « tan- 
ner-manufacturer who follows every step from 
the raw-hide to the completed harness. 


Write for Free Book 


Ask for free harness book. Learn all about our $7.50 
down and easy payment offer and the Oide-Tan metal-to- 
metal harness. 

Henry Blake Harness Co., Dept. 3067 
19th Street and Marshall Bivd., Chicago, ll. 




















Any person, however inexperienced, 
can readily treat either disease with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 
For Fistula and Poll Evil 


ice $2.50 
—even bad old cases that skilled doo- 
tors have abandoned. Easy and simple; 
; just a little attention every fifth 
your money refunded if it 
alls. Most cases yield within thirty 
Jeaving the horse sound and smooth. 

particulars given in 








Free-ConKeys Poultry Book 


pages chock full of information about the f and 
of chicks, cx: fecteas ete. Tells hom token 


$°338 
H 
: 
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Poultry and Stock 


Seasonable Tips on Birds and Animals 











Equipping the Laying House 
H. W. BALDWIN, CONNECTICUT 

Time and labor spent in the con- 
struction of equipment before the pul- 
lets are placed in the laying houses 
this fall will be repaid by the more 
convenient and efficient handling of 
the flock. The equipment need not 
be expensive or elaborate. It should, 
however, be durable, satisfactory for 
its purpose, removable to facilitate 
cleaning, and cheap. Give the hens 
as much floor ‘space as possible by 
placing all equipment about two feet 
from the floor. 

Shingle lath or 2”x2” material, with 
the edges rounded, make excellent 
roosts. These are best placed all on 
one level, otherwise the birds will 
crowd to the highest bars. A space of 
14 inches between bars will give the 
fowls sufficient room. From 8 to 12 
inches are allowed each bird for roost- 
ing space. 

Dropping boards placed under the 
roosts aid in keeping the pen sanitary. 
If these are made in sections of from 
three to four feet wide they can be 
more easily handled. Nests are a fa- 
vorite hiding place for mites. There- 
fore it is a matter of prevention as 
well as an aid in cleaning to make 
the nests removable, and out of some 
light material. 

As a matter of convenience build 
the dry-mash hopper large enough to 
hold a two wéeks supply at one filling. 
The hopper can be constructed with a 
feeding trough dn each side, or on one 
side only, as desired. It should be 
long enough so that eight or ten birds 
can feed at one time. 

An ordinary open pail is a very 
satisfactory type of water fountain. It 
thawed out in winter. Poultrymen 
find it convenient to “‘nest” the pail in 
a platform 8 or 10 inches high which 
prevents the birds from scratching lit- 
ter into it. A three compartment hop- 
per so that the birds may have free 
access to charcoal, grit, and shells at 
all times is a piece of equipment that 
must not be overlooked. 





Coming Back to Sheep 
E. C. WEATHERBY, NEW YORK 

In this section of New York there Is 
@ growing interest in sheep. Men who 
last year sold their flocks now want 
to buy ewes. The price of wool and 
mutton is probably actuating them, or 
it may be too many cows and too little 
help. With choice lambs at 14 to 15 
cents per pound, coarse wool quoted 
at 41 to 48 cents per pound and De- 
laine wool at 52 to 54 cents per pound 
there is good money in sheep, if @ 
hardy flock is kept. 

The farm back from the market 
where there is plenty of pasture, with 
land values not too high, offers real 
opportunities for sheep raising. The 
investment need be only moderate, 
the labor necessary for proper care 
is small compared with equal return 
from cows. If sheep are not going 
to be the principal live stock enter- 
prise of the farm, a small flock may 
fit in well to take care of the brush 
lot. Whatever the size of the flock 
may be, if they are to receive ordinary 
farm care and return good profits, 
they must be hardy. 

Choosing For Hardiness 

The choosing of a breeding ewe for 
a good hardy flock varies according to 
men’s experience. Our experience has 
proven the Delaine Merino best. Fif- 
teen years ago we were keeping & 
coarse wool breed. We were losing 
them with stomach worms. We had 
to do something, so we bought some 
Ohio registered, and grade Delaine 
ewes. They went on the same pasture 
and did well. Later the registered 
ewes replaced the grade until now 
the flock averages around one hundred 
fifty registered -Delaine ewes. 

It is interesting to note. that we have 
a ewe we know is twelve years old 
that is doing well and has raised 2 
lamb and shorn a good fleece every 
year. 

The ewes are good mothers, raising 


lambs which because of their weight 
and quality usually top the market. 
With Delaine woo! the highest quoted 
of wool at the present time, the aver- 
age of ten to fifteen pounds of wool 
from each ewe makes the wool crop 
very profitable. 

This type of breeding ewe is re- 
placing the coarse wool breeds in our 
section. I believe it is because they 
require less attention, flock together 
better, are less susceptible to internal 
parasites and have proven themselves 
better foragers. We have the lambs 
come around May ist when the ewes 
are on pasture. This cuts down the 
labor. Of course, it makes a later 
maturing lamb. 


Weaning the Lambs 


The lambs are weaned when they 
are four to five months old. This 
comes at a time when there is a good 
second growth of clover to turn the 
lambs on. We have pastured alfalfa 
with good results. We always keep a 
g00d supply of salt before them all 
the time with which is mixed a liberal 
supply of powdered charcoal and air 
slated lime. After the lambs are 
weaned they are taught to eat a grain 
ration of three parts oats, four parts 
wheat bran and one part ground oil 
meal. Care must be taken in starting 
the lambs on a grain ration, working 
them up carefully. The feeder’s good 
judgment and careful observations are 
the best guides. 

Later on I hope to have something 
to say about late fall and winter care. 
Just now we are busy with the rams. 
Many who have coarse wool flocks are 
buying Delaine rams with the idea of 
saving the ewe lambs for breeding 
ewes. These half blood ewes are very 
popular with many. _They do make a 
g00d wool and mutton combination. 





Berkshires Show Prolificacy 

An Ohio Berkshire breeder reports 
figures in prolificacy that he claims 
are unequalled. Six Berkshire sows, 
litter-mates, farrowed Aug. 10, 1919. 
In their second litters that came from 
March 16 to April 12, 1922, they far- 
rowed 75 pigs in all, an average of 
better than 12 pigs per litter. 


A New York breeder reports: “Last ’ 


spring we had eight sows in one unit, 
all farrowed by the service of the 
same boar. Their litters were as fol- 
lows: 10, 11, 12, three of 13, one of 
14 and one of 15. One of our sows 
has a farrowing average covering six 
litters of over 12. 

“Our herd average of pure-bred 
Berkshire sows, including about eighty 
sows, farrowing twice yearly, runs 
from 9 to 9 and a half yearly. This 
covers a period of years. Some |} ears 
it has been 9.2, some years 9.3 and 
runs right around nine to nine and 
a half every year. 

“From five registered Berkshire 
sows, in one unit, just five sows in 
the unit, they delivered in one year, 
two litters per sow, exactly 100 pigs, 
not including the culls and runts; 100 
good thrifty pigs weaned from the five 
sows in one year, from the two litters 


per sow.” e 
Investing in Economy 


The silo is the cheapest place for 
the storage of one of the best and 
most nutritious feeds for dairy cattle 
—the corn crop. Cost and profit fig- 
ures on over 1,000 cows in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania show that in herds 
where silage was fed the profit per 
cow was $22.44 more than where no 
silage was fed. 

If a profit of over $22 per cow can 
be obtained by supplementing dry 
feed with silage, it is worth the ser- 
ious consideration of every farmer who 
is keeping cows and has no silo. 


New Oats and Colic—A dangerous 
form of colic is liable to result if care 
is not taken in feeding new oats to 
horses. Introduce the new oats into 
the .ration gradually, increasing the 
amount a little each day. 





OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR Gas 


BURNS 94% AIR 


A new oil lamp that gives an amar. 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government ang 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps, It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise. 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe, 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero, 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 y 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering tg 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him today for 
full particulars. Also ask him to ex. 
plain how you can get the agency, ang 
without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 








Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted Scientist 
Kilis Every Rat Within a Week's 
Time—Not a Poison. 








_ Rats cost farmers over two hundred mik 
lions of dollars a year, through the destrite. 
tion of grain, poultry and buildings. Farmers 
need no longer suffer this loss because they 
can now kill off all the rats on their farm 


in less than a week’s time. This is possible 
through the remarkable discovery of E. R 
Alexander, a Kansas City chemist, who has 
perfected a virus which kills rats, mice and 
gophers as though by magic. This product 
is not a poison—it can be eaten by human 
beings or any animal on the farm as safely 


as their regular food, but means quick, sure 
death to rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely “mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed where 
rats, mice or gophers can get to it. Within 
a few hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and suffers 


a terrible thirst. He leaves the barns and 
nesting holes and goes to the open fields 
in search of pure air and running water 
Rats and mice affected always die away from 
the barns and houses, so there is no odot. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. And though this virus 
is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
cattle or any farm animal can eat it and not 
be affected at all, 

So confident is Mr, Alexander that Alex 
ander Rat-Killer will kill every rat on youf 
farm in less than a week’s time -that he 
offers to send, as an introductory offer, @ 
regular $2.00 tube for only $1.0. Give tt 
according to directions, and if at the end of 
a week’s time you are able to discover aay 
rats, mice or gophers on your farm, your 
money will be refunded. A big Kansas City 
bank guarantees that Mr. Alexander is tt 
liable and will,do as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just Write to E.R 
Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 244 Gate 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the tube 
will be mailed at once. When it arrives, pay 
the postman only one dollar and _ postag? 
on the guarantee that if not absolutely sati 
factory your money will be returned wit 
question, Write today—a postcard will do 
—and stop your rat losses now. ____— 
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Live Stock Offerings 


either for sale or purchase. Can > 
best be reached through 2 live 
medium. Classified advertise- 
ments in the AMERICAN AG 
RICULTURIST bring substan- 
tial results from both near and 
* far. 
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even Them All. Not a Poison. 
— —in fact, all Rodent 
Mice, Gophers,—in fact, a ents 
nd 35 gl be wiped out easily and quickly. 
to be - rial Virus will do it. The original, time-_ 
Ds. It oo Danyz, fluid true Virus. Entirely 
oe formless t to Bn poultry, stock, pets, etc. 
, Safe, 
kero. 
42 N, 
ing to 
trial, 
€ first 
help 
Ly for fo 
t: 1 Greedily eaten on bait. 
a ee “rhe pests die outside, hunting air 
y, and . water. Imperial Virus is put up in sealed 
make bottles, guaranteed to retain il strength and po- 


these pests. B 
ding Farm Bureau Experts. 
—y eons, nationally known institutions, 


cents postage 
bottles arrives 


yours free. 





responsible, and on 
$1.00 any time eithin 30 om if 
entirely satisfied with the results. 





Only safe and sanitary method to overcome 


YOU CAN GET "YOURS FREE 


Send no money—just your name and address, to 
Imperial Laboratories, Dept. 1000, Kansas City, Mo., 


and they will send you by return mail two regular 
full-sized $1.00 bottles of Imperial we (double 
strength). Pay the postman only $1.00 and a few 


when the package containing ms two 
Use one to rid your place 

pests, and sell the other to a neighbor, thus calle 

Special inducements te represent us. 


NOTE—Readers risk no money in accepting the 

above offer, as Imperial Laboratories are fully 
your request will refund 

you are not 
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Discovery Quickly Kills 
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Dairy Department 


Notes on Organization and Production 














New England Gets N. M. P. F. 

The National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, which is the largest overhead 
organization of co-operative associa- 
tions in the United States, will invade 
the East this year when it holds its 
sixth annual meeting at Springfield, 
Mass., November 9 and 10. The an- 
nual gathering this year in the eastern 
territory comes upon the invitation of 
the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association for attention to conditions 
in the New England states. 

An attractive program for both 
producer and consumer is under way. 
Such problems as those affecting the 
cost of milk distribution, wider market 
for milk products, motor truck versus 
railway in hauling milk, the tariff and 
the dairy industry and the campaign 
to rid the country of filled milk, will 
be discussed, 

A special section of the annual 
meeting will be given over to pooling 
problems, a matter of particular inter- 
est to our New England readers who 
have watched closely the experiment 
this last season with the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association in 
New York State. The associations 
which compose the federation stretch 
from New England to California. 


Balancing Grain Against Hay 

I have plenty of good mixed hay containing 
most timothy and red-top with a little clover 
and lots of oats on straw, cut when ~nearly 
ripe to give cattle as feed, once a day. From 
Present indications, I will have plenty of 
ensilage that is well eared. I intend to buy 
most of my winter grains next month and 
would like to know what kind and in what 
proportion I will need with the roughage I 
have. Cottonseed is now selling for $58 here, 
oil meal $51, gluten $42, cornmeal $32, ground 
oats $36 and bran $25. Would like to know 
if you advise feeding hay or oats on straw 
after ensilage, morning and night, or just at 
noon, letting the silage be the only roughage 
they receive morning and night.—(A, J. R., 
New York. 

Ensilage is considered by most 
dairymen to be a most important con- 
stituent of the dairy ration. It is an 
excellent succulent feed and quite nu- 
tritious. However, it should be born 
in mind that in itself, ensilage is not 
a complete ration for economical pro- 
duction of milk. Dairymen usually 
feed approximately 35 pounds per 
day to a small cow, and 40 pounds 
to 45 pounds per day to a large ani- 
mal. Furthermore it is not advisable 
to feed it as a sole source of rough- 
age. Some hay should be given. Ot 
course clover hay or alfalfa is the 
very best with which to supplement 
ensilage on account of their high pro- 
tein content. When a good, mixed 
hay containing half clover is fed, the 
following ration is recommended: 500 
pounds bran, 300 pounds corn meal, 
200 pounds ground oats, 500 pounds 
gluten feed, 300 pounds cottonseed 
meal, and 200 pounds oil meal. 

If your hay does not contain at 
least 50% clover the high protein 
feeds should be increased in the grain 
ration slightly. The gluten feed is 
increased to 600 pounds, cottonseed 
to 350 pounds, oil meal stays the 
same, while bran is reduced to 450 
pounds. The corn meal may be re- 
aucea to Zv0 pounds with the grounu 
oats remaining approximately the 
same. In other words, as the pro- 
tein content of the hay mixture is 
reduced, the protein content of the 
grain mixture is slightly increased. 

Good hay, is excellent supplement 
for ensilage. Most dairymen feed 
grain during milking, following this 
with the ensilage ration which is fol- 
lowed by hay: This method is fol- 
lowed to avoid the odors of the ensi- 
lage being absorbed by the milk. The 
hay feeding is also delayed to avoid 
dust. Dairymen vary in the amount 
of hay they feed, usually 15 to 25 
pounds of hay per day ‘per animal is 





the quantity fed. Some feed half this 
in the morning and half at night, 
while others make a feeding at noon. 

Unthreshed oat straw should be a 
fair roughage for your cows. Oat 





hay (cut in the milk stage) is a good 
roughage. Oats contain a little more 
protein than bran. It may be possi- 
ble for you to slightly cut down the 
bran in your grain ration, substitut- 
ing it with the oats in the roughage. 
Bear one thing in mind, when you 
once decide on a ration and feeding 
schedule, stick to it. 





Less T.B. Means More Milk 

The eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis and the publicity that is being 
given to it is having a decidedly bene- 
fical effect on the dairy industry. 
When the work of freeing dairy herds 
from tuberculosis on a wide scale was 
undertaken several years ago, critics 
advanced the belief that the slaughter 
of tubercular cattle would result in a 
milk famine and that publicity calling 
attention to the disease among dairy 
cows would hurt the dairy business. 

The criticisms received careful cone 
sideration but were not permitted to in- 
terfere with the constructive program 
of tuberculin testing and freeing herds 
from the disease. The soundness of 
this policy is shown by the figures is- 
sued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture during the period July 
1, 1917, to July 1, 1922. Over 175,000 
tubercular cows were destroyed. In- 
stead of a milk shortage there has 
been a remarkable inerease in both 
production and consumption of milk 
and dairy products. Last year milk 
production in the United States ag- 
gregated nearly 99 billion pounds, a 
noteworthy gain over the previous 
year. Production of butterfat likewise 
increased. In 1921 alone, milk cows 
increased 341,000, which is a figure 
nearly twice as great as the slaughter 
of tubercular cattle during the entire 
five year period. 

Several hundred towns have issued 
regulations requiring tuberculin test- 
ing, and apparently with inspired faith 
in the safety and value of milk as a 
food, people are using more of it than 
at any time in the past. Frequent in- 
stances are reported to the depart- 
ment in which parents placed liberal 
milk orders with owners of tuberculin- 
tested herds a considerable distance 
away although they could obtain milk 
from untested herds much more con- 
veniently and at a lower price. Thus, 
in spite of objections the evidence 
shows that the benefits outweigh the 
doubts and fears. 





Livestock Sales Dates 


Lucas County Holstein Breeders’ Sale, 
Toledo, O., Oct. 18. 

Madison County Shorthorn ‘Breeders’ 
Sale, J. J. Yerian, Secy., London, 
O., Oct. 18. 

Wellington District Holstein Assn. 
Sale, W. R. Shepard, Secy., Well- 
ington, O., Oct. 18-19. 

Portage County Holstein Breeders’ 
Sale, Fair Grounds, Ravena, O., 
L. W. Nichols, Hiram, O., Mer., 
Oct. 19. 

Columbiana County Holstein Breeders’ 
Sale, Lisbon, O., Oct. 25. 

Marion County Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Sale, H. T. Meyers, Secy., Marion, 
O., Oct. 26. 

Ohio Holstein Breeders’ District Sale, 
North Randall, O., Nov. 1. 

Western New York Holstein Breeders’ 
Fall Sale, N. ¥., Lockport, N. ¥ 
Nov. 2. 

Harrison County Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Sale, J. G. Lyle, Secy., Cadiz, O., 
Nov. 9. 

Ohio Holstein Breeders’ District Bale, 
Columbus, O., Nov. 16. 


ee 


I am also glad to see the improved 
appearance of A. A. The picture on 
the cover page looks like old times. 
I also know Dean Cook and have been 
to his farm. Every farmer in New 
York State admires Dean Cook and 
his Plow Handle Talks are eagerly 
read by all farmers.—(W. H. Atwood, 
New York. 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE: 


my. +4 or hide, Caif or other skins 
on, and make them 

= 4 (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Warness or Slaughter Sole er Belt Leath- 
er; your caliskins into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade. Calfsking tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and tabie covers; 
_— E or birthday, wedding and holi- 


LET US FIX YOUR & 
WORN FURS fi 


fashion, repair and reshape them if —ustuil 
meeded. Furs are very light ey ~e< | 
therefore it would cost but little to 
send themin to us by Parcel Post for our estimete of 
leost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de-, 
cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best work. 
Our illustrated catalog and style book combined gives 
®@ lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides. About our safe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins, About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
garments. About our sharp reduction in maenu- 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting, 
bd tue Creek Frisian Fur Com mYe- 
Lyeli Ave., Rochester, 4 


U. S. ARMY “us: SHOE 


Made of pliable Chrome Leather, Broad Solid 

Oak Leather ; . 

Heels, Double 

Thick Soles. 

Dirt and Water 
Proof, 


Neeeneec 
You must be en- 
tirely satisfied or @ 


we will refund 
your money, 
































Bellows 
9 Tongue. 
? ees 5% 


Pay Postman 
Send no money. 
Just send your 
name, address and 

Your shoes will be 
Pay 


—y by return mail, 
postman $2.89 and postage on arrival. 
GUARANTEE TRADING CO. 


Yept. 116 Jersey City, N. J. 





Lighter From Phg. $107. 


e— Buiit for practical work 

sawing logs. Users say 
**It’s the trick’’—"*Runs 
Easy’’—“Cuts Fast,’* 
GUARANTEED for BuBRiia 


ew 
Throttling 
Governor ENGINE 


Rane on either KEROSENB . 
\| or GASOLI Ne, ne (Te Dd 
) oi 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS... y 
1802 Oaklaed Av.,Kansas Citv,Ms, 7 



















—— to put in concrete floors, 
sidewalks, foundations, etc., 
at big saving with Kwik-Mix 


to $20 a day spare time con- 

‘ “creting for neighbors, Mixes 

concrete as good as $200 mix- 

§ ers, wheelbarrowful a minute. 
* Send No Money « 

Pay only $9.75 after 30 Days Trial, 

—balance $9.75 monthly 3 months 

wep & $3800 cash with order. 

p Write today for catalog— 


—— ‘Free Book on concrete. 
KwikMix 


Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cerret ae Cet doce Cleveland Ave. Miwaules 

















DOWN 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 





































































Helps You Sell, Buy, 
Rent or Exchange, Se- 
care Help or Find Work. 


rd. Cash meet 


Your 


aa Market Place= 


Only Five Cents a,Word, Each Insertion 


iriapeny order. American Agriculturist, a Fourth Ave., New York City 
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< 
Mehers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
chicks, at that eggs shipped shall reach 
nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
We shall continue to exercise the great- 
et care allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
tie paper, but our responsibility must end with that, 


CHICKS Yc. and up, by parcel post, C. O. D. 


1 
pte 
A 








Becks, Reds, Leghorns and mixed. Delivery guaran- 
food. Catalogue. GC. M. LAUVER, MeAlisterville, 
Ma. Box 24. 

WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. NELSON'S, 
Grove Pa 





varieties pigeons, 
Sock. Free 





PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND TOULOUSE 
uf Duck. J. H. 


MAMMOTH eR gute and drake, EUPRACIIT 
BROS., Pulaski, N 








NICE 8. + B. MINORCA coca 4. $2.00 
GEO. BULL, Downsvi N. Y. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS—Thorough- 
cockerela, pallets. BRUSH, Milton, Vermont. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


EGG-CASES, Fillers, =. Cartoons, Cushions, 
Poultry Crates; quality aranteed; prices reduced. 
BEANDARD BUG CASE COMPANY. No. 60 A. West 
Tiéth Street, New Y 











TOBACCO 





TOBACCO—Homeapun Smoking, 10 Ibs, $2.50; 20 
Bs. $4.00; Fine Chewing 10 lbs, $3.00. FARMERS 
CLUB, Mayfield. Ky. 





NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing. 5 pounds 
— 5 Pn $1.25; 


$3.00, when re- 
estved. FARMER'S ToBAcco” * ASSOCIATION, 
Peducah, Kentucky. 





TORACCO—Write for sample of Kentucky's 
Best Smoking Tobacco. HAWESVILLE TOBACCO 
CO., Haweevilic, Ky 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














FRUIT TREES—Greatly reduced prices Direct 
fe Planters. No agents. Peaches, apples, pears, 
cherries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mul- 
Ornamental trees. vines and shrubs. Free 
64 page catalog. TENNESSEE NURSERY CUO., 
Bex 119, Cleveland, Tenn. 
STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, 
DEWBERRY, , currant, grape, asparagus, 
—- a ha perennial flower plants; 


shrubs ; planting. Catalogue free. 
BARRY D. SQUIRES. Good Ground, N. Y. 
10c each, 12 for $1.00. 
MILLER, Brookville, 








CONCORD | VINES, 
a gee post E. A. 





CIGARS 





CIG.RS—Special offer. Castellanos made to sell 2 
for 25 cents, while they last, $2.25 box of 50. wm... 
ported tobacco throughout. Will suit or your 
refunded. MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church 8t., is 
York City. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 





THOROUGHBRED WELSH AND ENGLISH 
eee ee intelligence and | 
is without equal, born with e herding in- 
pups cah be trained in six months. GEO. 


BOORMAN, Marathon. N. ¥ 








REDALE PUPPIES—Black saddles. Best 
cnck. | ye — Males $10; Females $8. = 
G. BOOF, Y. 





THOROUGHBRED male collie Bred _fe- 
males, Spayed females. ‘ARCADIA J FARMS, Bally, 





ENGLISH "oe pups that have got the 
them will have 8 litters for Sept. 
NORTON, Ogdensb 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


American Agriculturist, October 14, 1923 








Readers’ Service Bureau 


This department is at your service. 


We will be glad to answer Such 
questions as we can in the usual! 
~vay. 


The purpose of this department js 
to assist you in making adjustments 
with those whom you have dealt, but 
in no wise can we attempt to take 
over legal matters or those which 








a G DAMAGED CROCK- 
way Guer LOTS SLIGHTLY : ware, agents or through other commercia] 
‘ L< . Chi arottery, Aluminum: sources. 
trect from the factory to consumer. Write hn par- 
ticulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, M 
Gp cpatensee-hete c—as=s <= WU 
QUALITY KODAK FINISHING—Trial Offer. — . 


developed 20c. six prints 
negatives, 20c. YOUNG PHOTO SERVICE, 1K iL 


have been worked upon by collection 














Insuring Safe Delivery 


A case reinforced with steel binding 





den Ave., Albany, N. 


for price list, CARL G. WEB- 


FERRETS—Send 
BPR, Wallimgton, Ohio. 


is protected against pilferage not onzy 
while in carriers’ possession but also 





in shipper’s premises, with teamsters, 
in public warehouses, and in con. 
signee’s receiving department. pil. 





BEST PRINTING, least money. samples. 
Write requirements, HONESTY PARMt PRESS, 
Putney, Vt. 
finn, 

FOR 


Wagon 


with 
have you. BATTERSON, “Cherry Creek, N.Y. 





24,000 ~ PERIODICALS AVAILABLE. List free! 
agents everywhere. LAWCE 
Middletown, N. ¥. 


SALE OR Pa —— we ~ New wide Tire 
Feed Grinder. What 


ferers show a marked preference for 
unprotected packages. As a rule 
they have to work quickly. They 





TOEPP, 


cannot rapidly remove steel binding 
with the tools ordinarily at hand, nor 
easily reunite a cut wire or strap. A 





Griving power in 
a cee. Ww. W. NO . 





twenty pair squab- 


FOR SALE—About -raising 
MORRIS JACKSON, 


—.4 $1.00 per pair. 
» wm. & 
SHETLAND and larger Ponies, express 
Price list for a stamp. F. B. STEWART, Lancovilie 
FORK SALE—Fox Hound Pu sf marked. when 
rs. SCHALLEN- 


long ears. $5 and $10. BR 
RG, Westernville, N. Y. 











Fur finders. Trial. €.0.D. 
Herrick, Il. 


HUNTING HOUNDS. 
KASKASKOME KENNELS, 





PHEASANTS—Purebred Ring neck, Silver and 
Golden. WILLIS B. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 








CATTLE 





FOR SALE—Ayrshire bulls from our best cows. 
Imported and A. R. breeding. Our herd test aver- 
ages 4 per cent butter fat. Several bulls ate ready 
for heavy service and are priced right. Herd Fi 
oa. TREWERYN FARMS, Quiynidd Valley, 


SPECI 
and list 


RICES, FARM PRINTING. Samples 


AL P 
free. SUNCO, Mohawk, New York. 


mutilated band is noticed at sight that 
the package has been tampered with. 





MILK 
BONDS 


TICKETS, 
PRESS, Middletown, Nv 


a Sample free. 


Thieves realize that they cannot so 
readily cover their tracks and prevent 
an immediate investigation when they 





teed. F. 


Safe arrival. Prices, Stock guaran- 


G. HELD, New London, Ohio. 


open banded packages. A _ driver 
knows that the bands must be intact 





ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. Have seven 
cars, shipped subject inspection. W. 4. WITHROW, 
Four, Syracuse, New York. 


Route 





to obtain a clear receipt from the 
railroad. At destination, he knows 
that: having signed for a strapped 





AGENTS WANTED 


package in good order, he will be 
ted, in case of shortage, if the 





AGENTS 
ing leaks 
LETTE 


ts make s dollar 


. Dept. 140, 


td 


an | straps are not intact when he delivers 


WANTED— Agen 
a > Sell Mendets, a patent patch for instamt mend- 
in all , +. Sample package free. COL- 
MFG. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


it to the consignee. 








AG 
country. 


200 fast 

Dest. 11, Boston, Mass. 
~ AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plan is a 
wonder. Get our free sample case offer. HO-RC-CO., 
177 Locust, St. 


ENTS. 
log. Most complete Agents’ 
— 


Earn Big Mi 


. Write for -_* cata- 
Supply House the 
ECONOMY SALES" co., 


Will Farm Seeds Go Higher? 
(Continued from Page 270) 
were favored with better weather 





Louls, Mo, 





conditions and consequently will have 
a few fields of high grade seed for 
eastern farmers. However, it will be 





FOR SALE—75 fresh and forward grade Holstein 
125 two and three year old heifers. E. 
FOOTE, Hobart, Del. Co., N. Y. 





— SALE—Nine registered Ayrshire heifer 
calves, 3 to 8 months old. MAPLEWOOD STOCK 
FARM, R. D. 3, Corry, _ Pa. 





a PURE BRED AYRSHIRE BUTI LS—Ready 
‘or service. ‘ederal Tested. HARRINGTON BROS., 
it V., Canton, N. Y, 








SHEEP 





WE ARE OFFERING an extra fine bunch of Ram 
bouillet, Delaine, Dorset, Cheviot, Suffolk, Cotswold 
and Southdown “ and Ewes. Also a fine lot .of 
Duroc Pigs, trio $25.; spring boar, Tax Payer and 
Pathfinder breeding. "Everything priced to go. D. 
TOWNSEND & SONS, Interlaken, N. Y, 











@RATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, CIRCULATION. ETC., REQUIRED BY 
oy ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

American Agriculturist published weekly at 

pasant Vernon, N. Y., for October 1, 1922. 

Mate of New York, County of New York, a. 

a a 0 me, & pane public in and for the State and 
eounty id, personally appeared Henry Morgen- 
) — who, having been duly sworn according to 

and says that he is the president of 


— y BE. Inc,, and that the following 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 


% of the ownership, management (and if a 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
for the date shown in the above caption, 

A 


by ot of August 24, 1912, embodied in 

ss 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and address of the publisher. 

tor and business managers are: 


Agriculturist, Inc., New York, 
Y.; Managing Editor, W. H. Bullock, New York, 
¥.; Business Manager, T. A. Barrett, New York, 


& That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
tdividual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 

the names and address of stockholders owning or 
1 per cmt or more of the total amount of 


American Agriculturist, Inc, New York, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Hopewell Junction, 
3 Hemry Morgenthau, New York, ¥.; Elinor 


Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 

& That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 

security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 

mere of total amount of bends, mortgages, or other 

@eourities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
& That the 

Games of the 





two paragraphs next above, giving the 

owners, stockholders, and security hold- 

om, Wf any. contain not only the list of stockholders 
- security holders as they appear on the books of 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder 

@ security holder appears upon the ks of the 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation 

f&e name of the person or corporation for whom such 
. is given; also that the said two 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 

and belief as to the circumstances and con- 

ays under which stockholders and security holders 
“do not appear upon the books of the company as 
—-. hold stock and securities In a capacity other 


a fide owner; and this affiant has 


Z 
FL 


reason that any other person, associa- 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
bonds, or other securities than as 
ty him. 
the average number of copies of each issue 
publication sold or distributed, through the 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
preceding the date shown above is 
tmformation ts required from daily publications 
ely.) Henry Morgenthau, Jr.. 
President. 
Bworn to and subscribed before me this 
27th day of September, 1922. 
BM. Swift, 
@My commission expires March 30, 1923.) 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE RAMS, yearlings and 
two ~> oe ee olds, ay by eee and Walnut Hall 
guaran QP. & M, 
Bingham, Gettysburg, Pa. 
FOR SALE—20 Reg. Hampshire Ram Lambs and 
yearlings. 35 Ewes. A. L. MERRY, Belmont, N. Y. 














REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS AND EWES 
for sale. H. B. COVERT. Lodi, N. Y. 








SWINE 





100 i FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester Cross, color white, Berkshire and 
Chester waite Cross, color black and white, barrows, 
sows and boars. All Al pigs, 8 to 10 weeks old, at 
$5 each. Will crate and ship part of the above 
lots C. O. D. om approval. JO J. SCANNELL, 
Russell St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 23 





MIDSUMMER SALE—Cold Spring Farm offers 
@uring September, $ to 9 week old pigs $6.00 —— Cc, 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


~ GRAND 236- ACRE FARM—With 3 horses, pou poultry, 


17 cows 


and heifers, bulls, calf, 
8 a. oats, 8 a 


implements, cream 


necessary to obtain this at an early 
date as the growers are finding it 
necessary to sell early. 

The crop of mammoth clover is 
very short and it will be unusually 
hard to obtain reliable seed of this 
kind. There seems to be consider- 
able alsike. However, the quality in 
general is poor and it is difficult to 
get really high grade alsike. 





200 acres tillage, brook~- Timber, 
orchard; good 9-roem house: water, 
big barns, silo, pow house, ete, now, 

b . Dart cash. - Detafie and 
photo, page 121 Iius Bargains FREE. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 B Nassau St, New 
York City. 

LAND SEEKERS! ATTENTION! ty 
awaits you near thriving city in Lower Michigan. 
20, 40, 80 acre tracts: only $10 to -$50 
Balance long time. Write for FREE illustrated 


booklet giving full information. SWIGART LAND 
CO., V-1246 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


The timothy crop is a little shorter 
than last year and the quality is not 
nearly as good. However, there will 
be lots of good timothy seed avail- 
able, but it does look as though prices 





‘KK, GRAIN, GRASS FARM. 2107 acres, 


large barns, eight tenant houses, 900 acres rich level 
cultivated land, well watered, fifteen million feet 
original timber, OO iY third cash. LAFAYETTE 
MANN, ,123 N. 8h 58 4d, Vi 


would be higher at a later date. 
During the mid-summer Europe 
reported a short clover crop and in- 
dications pointed to smaller importa- 
tions than have occurred during the 





WHY NOT BUY FARM NEAR BEST MARKETS? 


265-acre farm, stocked and equipped complete, barns 
filled with this year’s crops, for $18,000, liberal 
Convenient N. ° on markets. 


er, Valatie, N. Y., RB. 








FOR SALE. 
lake, stable, 


32 acres, Virginia a berries, orchard, 
4 chicken houses. Price $1,350. RB. 


WILLIAMS, Atlantic, Pa. Care Fisher Bros. 


last few years. The recent tariff has 
placed a revenue of 4 cents a pound 
on imported clover, and many are of 
the opinion that this will tend to 
keep the inferior European seed out. 
The majority are of the opinion that 
if Europe has seed for sale that it 





LARGE EQUIPPED DAIRY FARM—With stock 


for rent to reliable party. 
request. Apply 


Information jn a on 
J. SLAVIN, Haleott Center, N. 





WANTED—Farm 


HOUEK, 


WANTED—To hear from 
HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wi: 


owner; give price. J. 


Tiffin, Ohio. ‘= 9. 


will be imported into America in 
spite of the tariff, 
——————3 
MALE HEEP WANTED 


en-Boys over 1 Become U S. Gore 














owner of land for sale 
sconsin. 


FARMERS— 7. a 
ernment ateor ‘Mail Clerks. Commence $12 month. 


Raise oe — to $195 month. Steady, No layoffs. 
Pleasant travelling constantly. Every second 








week off was pay. Common — sufficient. Pull 
unnecessary. Write immediately for free list Govern- 
ment positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 





Q. D, on approval. Bred from Big Types, feed- 0. K. 

ers, o ere, aw, — Chester & “Yorkshire = 

cross. rkshire orkshire cross. COLD SPRING 

FARM, Box 74 Dedham, Mass. PATENTS 
MIDSUMMER SALE-— aoe Spring Farm offers PATENTS. 


@uring September, 8 to week ol 
Cc. 0. D. on approval. 
om, De fast ewes. very prolific. 
hire & Yorkshire cross, 
SPRING F FARM, Box 74, Dedham, Mass, — 


PAIR TWO YEAR 0 OLD HAMPSHIE S. Regis- 
tered, finely marked, kind, good breede cheap for 
mality; 7 of their pigs, $10 each. Pairs Pearl 
Guineas, 8. LITTLE, Waterloo, N. Y. 


ee 
and ee White Pigs. 
ROGERS, Wayville, N. 


REGISTERED 0. I. ©. 
EP. 





CHESTER WHITE PIGS, 6 weeks Lae 75 each, 
QAKS DAIRY FARM, Wyalusing, = 











BEI oS 





HONEY—Pure Clover n= 1922 5 Bb. 

25; 16 Ib. $2.15; Buckwheat 5 Ib. $113; 15; 10 Ib. 
id to 4th zone. Each additiona zone 

Os. for 5's, 20c. for 10's. 

t We are Farm =. Mem- 








and Evidence of Conception blank. Send sketch 
model for examination and opinion; strictly cone 


— 


CLARENCE O'BRIEN, 


my Offices; my 


No delay in 
terms. Personal attention. 


Reasonable 


Registe; 
Southern Building, Washington, D. 





PATENTS SECURED. 
delays. 


orm and 


Prompt service. Avoid dan- 
Send for our “‘Record of Invention’* 
Free Book telling How to obtain a Patent. 


without charge. wat References. rite 


red — Lawyer, 904 


Write today yh gt — ge —F ge K 34, Rochester, New York. 





.  BRAKEMEN—Beginners  $150-$200 
monthly; all railroads, no strike (which position’). 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W16, Brooklym 
New York. 


—< 





DO YOU WANT TO GO WITH ME TO FioniDAa 
next month by eortae-< car and sharing some expense! 
Address OWNER, American Agriculturist, 461 


Fourth Avenue, New ¥ York City. 


«A learn vulcanizing trade. A fine business 
invest An Anderson School is near you. AN- 








OUR HELP BUREAU 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 





DERSON  orhAM VULCANIZER CO., Amwilliams 
Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


BOYS—MEN—Become Automobile experts. $35 
week. Learn = us Write FRANKLIN IN- 











ae ans. m3 .. _—. 
Seeeediatety. 
Rochester, N 


—GIRLS WANTED—Learn Dress Design- 
Learn while —. Sewing 
Sample lessons Write 

7 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dee K 542, 





HOUSEKEEPER WANTED, on small Long Island 








farm. derly woman State age, nation- 
STANCHIONS ~*~ and wages wanted. Box 175, Hampton Bays, 

CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are gua to — 
the purchaser. They shipped subject to WANTED—WOMEN —GIRLS—Learn Millinery at 


for booklet. WALLACE B, CRUMB, Box A. 
restville, Ct, 





Earn $125 month. 


Sample lesson free. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. K 836, Rochester, 














STITUTE, Dept. K 440, Rochester, New York. 
SS 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
FARMER-CARPENTER—40, single, $60 months 
t. PROCTOR, 158 Fulton, Mount Vernon, 
York. nitinol 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


fifteen cents for household 
COM 
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New York County Notes 


Jefferson Co.—The first frost of the 
season visited this section the third 
week in September, but did very little 
damage. Corn was about all cut and 
silos filled. The crop this year was 
not above the average, as many farm- 
ers became discouraged after the 
heavy rains and stopped cultivating. 
Where cultivation was continued good 
crops were harvested. Potatoes are 
only fair, selling for $1 a bushel. 
Threshing is about all finished. Lots 
ef light oats are reported. Much 
grain was rusty. Wheat turned out 
well. Alfalfa» seedings look fine. 
Little demand for poultry at the 
present time, bringing 20c live 
weight, now. Eggs are advancing, 
pringing 35c to 40c. Veal $12.50. 
Cows are doing well, due to fine after- 
feed. Many farmers are cutting wood 
to help out in the fuel situation, wood 
selling from $3.50 to $5.00. Not much 
market for hay, some being sold for 
$10. $12 seems to be the top price 
tor A No. 1.—(C. H. Everett 


Steuben Co. Contrary to early re- 
ports, there is much blight in the 
potato fields in this section around 
Many pieces are so badly 


Avoca. . 
blighted that they will be hardly 
worth harvesting. Growers are not 


In fact many are 
terribly discouraged. They don't ex- 
pect good prices and this, coupled 
with high wages, makes the outlook | 
very discouraging.—(B. H. Everett. 


optimistic at all. 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLOVER 


Seeding is going on all of this 
month, and early sown wheat is up 
nicely. Many farmers are waiting un- 
til the 20th before they sow, on ac- 
count of the Hession fly. Silo filling 
will end this week, and corn cutting 
is going on as rapidly as possible, 
since corn has died off rapidly the 
past week during the dry, hot weather. 
The crop is a good one generally, and 
frosts have held off long enowgh for 
it to mature properly. 

Very little clover seed will be made, 
but some second growth hay is being 
made, as clover did not fill very well 
for seed. The apple crop is much 
larger than was expected, and much 
cider is being made as there is no 
sale for apples in this section. The 
Ruffalo Valley Fruit Farm has a big 
crop of peaches, which they are sell- 
ing in the towns of several-counties 
in this part of the state. 


Threshing is being done as fast as 
the rigs can get around before the 
cold weather begins, but very little 
wheat is being sold since the price 
dropped below one dollar, which is 
forty cents below the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat. 


More cow sales are being held 
lately, as farmers are stocking up 
with cows for the winter, since very 
few want to feed steers. The Center 
Hall picnic was well attended last 
week, The directors of the Union 
county fair are making big prepara- 
tions for their fair to be held/on 
October 17-20. 


Ohio Farm Notes 


Franklin Oo.—Corn has made ex- 
cellent growth. However where soll 
conditions are heavier and where clay 
Predominates corn is not doing so well 
unless drainage systems have been in- 
Stalled. Potatoes are not plentiful 
senerally and are usually small in 
Size. There has been very little rain- 
fall this summer up until the first 
Week in September. Stubble ground 
was very dry which made plowing for 
Wheat difficult. Since the first of Sep- \ 
‘ember however plowing has been 
much easier. Due to the drouth the 
astures have been extremely dry and 
many feared that an outbreak of fire 
wey cause serious damage. More 
: me has been seeded to pasture this 
oad than ever due to the fact that it 
ws been so difficult to get men to help 
uring grain harvest. All kinds of 
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live stock are in good condition. It 
seems that most men are now plan- 
ning to have their cows freshen in the 
fall. There may be a larger per cent 
than usual of corn placed in silos this 
year than formerly. There is little 
demand for farms at present. Peaches 
are plentiful as well as grapes. Pears 
are quite scarce.—(H. W. Phelps. 





Our Washington Letter = 


Budget System Hits Agriculture 


Washingion, Oct. 4.—The 
tion of the budget bureau 
just now because the President and 
the Director of the Budget, General 
Lord, have let it be known that total 
appropriations for the ensuing year 
must be cut down about seven hun- 
dred million dollars below ‘last year’s 
amounts, and this hits the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The heads of 
bureaus had decided that including 
the highway building program, which 
is charged up .to agriculture, the de- 
partment needed the coming year, 
$129,000,000. Of this three million 
was for the long delayed building pro- 
gram. The rest was for the research 
and service work of the department 
agricultural in name, but very largely 
devoted to the enforcement of regu- 
latory laws~such as the pure food 
law, the meat inspections law, the 
cotton futures, grain futures, Packer 
Administration law, etc. 





Ut 


flit 


opera- 
is acute 


The chief of the budget bureau re- 
ceived this estimate without any ser- 
ious consideration, and notified the 
Department that it must be cut to 
“below $83,000,000." That was the 
ultimatum not of Congress which 
knows needs and is responsive to pub- 
lic demand, but of a single individual, 
responsive only to the President. It 
meant that $46,000,000 had to be cut 
out. Manifestly when the service 
duties of the department were fixed by 
Statute, this could not be cut out of 
service activities. It must come out 
of either research and the purely ag- 
ricultural activities, or out of the 
Highway construction program. This 
is the problem the Department is fac- 
ing as this is written. 

The solution has been found in cut- 
ting most of it out of the road fund. 
Just how this is to affect the future 
of Federal Aid for highway construc- 
tion, remains to be worked out. The 
total of actual departmental funds 
has been reduced to about $34,000,- 
000, as compared with a little over 
$32,000,000 this year. All new service 
items are cut out, including the wide- 
spread demand for an increase in 
barberry eradication, which means 
cutting down the great loss of wheat 
growers due to rust. 

Many applications are being filed 
with the I. C. C. for modification of 
the coal priorities ruling. One of the 
latest in behalf of road building ma- 
terials.’ Withholding cars for cement, 
and stone is alleged to have tied up 
over a hundred million dollars’ worth 
of road contracts already, endanger- 
ing the completion of work on many 
contracts this fall. Embargoes against 
fruit shipments has caused other pro- 
tests. It is understood that all fruit 
embargoes are now lifted. 

Chief Foley, of the Department of 
Agriculture, London office, is here for 
a few. weeks. He states that all 
American products are now in high 
favor in London, except butter and 
eggs. Failure to observe proper in- 
spection requirements here is the 
cause of a bad reputation acquired 
by these products. Part of his work 
while here is to clear up this diffi- 
culty, and he hopes to accomplish 
thia. London grain merchants state 
that the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture grading of wheat is the best 
in the world, and insures the most 
satisfactory conditions in the entire 
British grain trade. . 


The National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations annual meeting has been 
changed from Oct. 4th to Oct. 11th. 

There is great demand for copies 
of the Senate hearing on the Voigt 
Anti-Filled Mik Bill. A.few remain- 


ing copies are available on applica- 
tion to the office of Senator Norris, 
chairman of the Senate Agricultural 
committee. 
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A. A.’s Extraordinary Gift to Every Woman 


26 Piece Set of Silverware 
In Famous Harding True Blue Box 





Reward No. 26 I. S. C.—Thousands of these rich looking, guar- 
anteed sets packed in a handsome box as shown in the illustration 
have been sold by leading dealers throughout the country. during the 
past few months at $16.00 each. 


We are offering free one of these 26 piece sets in the famous 
Betsy Ross pattern, as it is so beautiful in its colonial simplicity and 
combined gray and bright finish. Each piece is plated on an 18% 
nickel silver base with an extra sectional plate and the knives are 
triple plated with pure silver. Set consists of 6 Table Knives, 6 Forks, 
6 Tablespoons, 6 Teaspoons, 1 Sugar Shell and 1 Butter Knife. 


GUARANTEE BOND WITH EVERY BOX 


Each set contains a guarantee that these goods are carefully. 
made, well plated with pure silver, carefully finished and that they 
will give satisfaction. The guarantee further states that if by any 
chance the quality of this set gives you any cause for dissatisfaction 
whatsoever, you may return the guarantee bond with the goods direct 
to the makers, who will cheerfully and eagerly replace the articles 
by brand new pieces. 


Such an unusual guarantee is only possible because the manufac- 
turers are sure of the superior quality of everything in this set, 


Any woman who loves dainty and lovely furnishings for her din- 
ing room cannot fail to appreciate the beauty of this gift. And, the 
best of it is, you can have one of these sets of 26 pieces in a hand- 
some, lined box, without one cent of expense. 


Our Exceptional Gift Offer—On account of the fact that we 
bought a large number of these sets direct from the International 
Silverware Company at a low wholesale price, we are in a position 
to send you free, postpaid, the 26 pieces described above in a Harding 
True Blue Box for 16 one-year subscriptions for American Agricul- 
turist at $1.00 each. Renewals count the same as new subscriptions. 
One three-year subscription at $2.00 counts the same as 2 one-year 
subscriptions. Two. six-month subscriptions at 50c each count the 
same as one yearly subscription at $1.00. Address 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461-4th Ave. New York City 
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The Hound of the Baskervilles 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Most Absorbing Mystery Story—Copyright A. Conan Doyle 


” 


he WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 


The effort of Sherlock Holmes to solve the mysterious death of Sir Charlies 


Baskerville is drawing to a climax. 


He as discovered that Stapleton, a 


neighbor, is in reality a distant relative, and that the various warnings which 
have come to Sir Henry, the successor to the title, were sent by Stapleton’s, 


wife, forced to pose as his sister. 


The Baskerville family is haunted by the legend of a murGerous hound. 
Foot-prints of an enormous dog were discovered near the dead body of Sir, 


Charles. 


The baying of a hound is often heard across the desolate moor, and 


an escaped convict has been killed almost before the cyes of Sherlock Holmes 


and Dr. Watson, although they did not see the hound. 


Lestrade, a police 


ofticer from London, arrives to aid in the arrest, and the nets seem to be closing 


around the treacherous Stapleton. 


He entertains Sir Henry at dinner and turns 


loose a terrible beast which Holmes shoots down, saving Sir Henry’s life. 


N mere size and strength it was a terrible creature which was lying stretched 


before us. 


It was not a pure bloodhound and it was not a pure mastiff; but 


it appeared to be a combination of the two—gaunt, savage, and as large as a 


small lioness. 


Even now, in the stillness of death, the huge jaws seemed to be 


dripping with a bluish flame and the small, deep-set, cruel eyes were ringed 


with fire. 


I placed my hand upon the glowing muzzle, and as I held them up 


my own fingers smouldered and gleamed in the darkness. 


“Phosphorus,” I said. 


“A cunning preparation of it,” said Holmes, sniffing at the dead animal. 
“There is no smell which might have interfered with his power of scent. We 
owe you a deep apology, Sir Henry, for having exposed you to this fright. I 


Was prepared for a hound, but not for such a creature as this. 


gave us little time to receive him.” 
“You have saved my life.” 
“Having first endangered it. 


And the fog 


Are you strong enough to stand?” 


“Give me another mouthful of that brandy and I shall be ready for any- 


thing. So! 
“To leave you here. 


Now, if you will help me up. What do you propose to do?” 
You are not fit for further adventures to-night. If 


you will wait one or other of us will go back with you to the Hall.” 
He ttied to stagger to his feet; but he-was still ghastly pale and trembling 


in every limb. 
buried in his hands. 
said 


“We must leave you now,” 


Holmes. ‘The rest of our work must 
be done, 1 every moment is of im- 
portance. We have our case, and now 


we only want our man. 

“It’s a thousand to one against our 
finding him at the house,” he con- 
tinued, as we retraced our steps swiftly 
down the path. “Those shots must 
have told him that the game was up.” 

“We were some distance off, and 
this fog may have deadened them.” 

“He followed the hound to call him 
off—of that you may be certain. No, 
no, he’s gone by this time! But we'll 
gearch the house and make sure.” 

The front door was open, so we 
rushed in and hurried from room to 
room, to the amazement of a dodder- 
ins old manservant, who met us in 
the passage. There was no light save 
in the dining-room, but Holmes caught 
up the lamp and left no corner of the 
house unexplored. No sign could we 
see of the man whom we were chas- 
ing. On the upper floor, however, one 
of the bedroom doors was locked. 

“There’s someone in here,” cried 
Lestrade. “I can hear a movement. 
Open this door!” 

A faint moaning and rustling came 
from within. Holmes struck the door 
just over the lock with the flat of his 
foot and it flew open. Pistol in hand, 
we all three rushed into the room. 

tut there was no sign within it of 
that desperate and defiant villain 
whom we expected to see. Instead we 
were faced by an object so strange and 
e0 unexpected that we stood for a 
moment staring at it in amazement. 

The room had been fashioned into a 
and: the walls were 


emall museum, 

lined by a number of glass-topped 
cases full of that collection of butter- 
files and moths the formation of which 
had been the relaxation of this com- 


p'ex and dangerous man. In the cen- 
tre of this room there was an upright 
beam, which had been placed at some 
period as a support for the old worm- 
eaten balk of timber which spanned 
the roof. To this post a figure was 
tied, so swathed and muffled in the 
sheets which had been used to secure 
it that one could not for the moment 
tell whether it was that of a man or 
a woman. One towel ‘passed round 
the throat and was secured at the back 
of the pillar. Another covered the 
lower part of the face, and over it two 
dark eyes—eyes full of grief and 
shame and a dreadful questioning— 
stared back at us. In a minute we 
had torn off the gag, unswathed the 


We helped him to a rock, where he sat shivering with his face 


bonds, and Mrs, Stapleton sank upon 
the floor in front of us. As her beau- 
tiful head fell upon her chest I saw 
the clear red weal of a whiplash 
across her neck. 

“The brute!"’ cried Holmes. “Here, 
Lestrade, your brandy-bottle! Put 
her in the chair! She has fainted 
from ill-usage and exhaustion.” 

She opened her eyes again. 

“Is he safe?” she asked. 
escaped?” 

“He cannot escape us, madam.” 

“No, no, I did not mean my hus- 
band. Sir Henry? Is he safe?” 

“Yes."! 

“And the hound?” 

“It is dead.” 

She gave a long sigh of satisfaction. 

“Thank God! Oh, this villain! See 
how he has treated me!” She shot 
her arms out from her sleeves, and 
we saw with horror that they were 
all mottled with bruises. “But this is 
nothing—nothing! It is my mind and 
soul that he has tortured and defiled. 
I could endure it all, ill-usage, soli- 
tude, a life of deception, everything, 
as long as I could still cling to the 
hope that I had his love, but now I 
know that in this also I have been his 
dupe and his tool.” She -broke into 
passionate sobbing as she spoke. 

“You bear him no _ good _ will, 
madam,” said Holmes. “Tell us then 
where we shall find him. If you have 
ever aided him in evil, help us now 
and so atone.” 

“There is but one place where he 
can have fled,” she answered. ‘‘There 
is an old tin mine on an island in the 
heart of the Mire. It was there that 
he kept his hound and there also he 
had made preparations so that he 
might have a refuge. That is where 
he would fly.” 


“Has he 


The fog-bank lay like white wool 
against the window. Holmes held the 
lamp towards it. 

“See,” said he. “No one could find 
his way into the Grimpen Mire to- 
night.” 

She laughed and clapped her hands. 
Her eyes and teeth gleamed with 
fierce merriment. 

“He may find his way in, but never 
out,” she cried. “How can he see 
the guiding wands to-night? We 
planted them together, he and I, to 
mark the pathway through the mire. 
Oh, if I could only have plucked them 
out to-day. Then indeed you would 
have had him at your mercy!” 

It was evident to us that all pursuit 


was in vain until the fog had lifted. 
Meanwhile we left Lestrade ir pos- 
session of the house while Holmes 
and I went back with the baronet to 
Baskerville Hall. The story of the 
Stapletons could no longer be with- 
held from him, but he took the blow 
bravely when he learned the truth 
about the woman whom he had loved. 
But the shock of the night's adven- 
tures had shattered his nerves, and 
before morning he lay deli:.cus in a 
high fever, under the care of Dr. 
Mortimer. The two of them were 
destined to travel together round the 
world before Sir Henry had become 
once more the hale, hearty man that 
he had been before he became master 
of that ill-omened estate. 


And now I come rapidly to the con- 
clusion of this singular narrative. On 
the morning after the death of the 
hound the fog had lifted and we were 
guided by Mrs. Stapleton to the point 
where they had found a pathway 
through the bog. It helped us to 
realize the horror of this woman’s life 
when we saw the eagerness and joy 
with which she laid us on her hus- 
band’s track. We left her standing 
upon the thin peninsula of firm, peaty 
soil which tapered out into the wide- 
spread bog. From the end of it a 
small wand planted here and there 
showed where the path zig-zagged 
from tuft to tuft of rushes among 
those green-scummed pits and foul 
quagmires which barred the way to 
the stranger. Rank reeds and lush, 
slimy water-plants sent an odour of 
decay and a heavy miasmatic vapour 
into our faces, while a false step 
plunged us more than once thigh- 
deep into the dark, quivering mire, 
which shook for yards in soft undula- 
tions around our feet. Its tenacious 
grip plucked at our heels as we 
walked, and when we sank into it it 
was as if some malignant hand was 
tugging us down into those obstene 
depths, so grim and purposeful was 
the clutch in which it held us. Once 
only we saw a trace that someone 
had passed that perilous way before 
us, From amid a tuft of cotton-grass 
which bore it up out of the slime 
some dark thing was projecting. 
Holmes sank to his waist as he 
stepped from the path to seize it, and 
had we not been there to drag him 
out he could never have set his foot 
upon firm land again. He held an 
old black boot in the air. “Meyers, 
Toronto,” was printed on the leather 
inside. 

“It is worth a.mud bath,” said he. 
“It is our friend Sir Henry’s missing 


boot.” 

“Thrown there by Stapleton in his 
flight.” 

“Exactly. He retained it in his 


hand after using it to set the hound 
upon the track. He fled, when he 
knew the game was up, still clutching 
it. And he hurled it away at this 
point of his flight. We know at least 
that he came so far in safety.” 

But more than that we were never 
destined to know, though there was 
much which we might surmise. There 
was no chance of finding footsteps in 
the mire, for the rising mud oozed 
swiftly in upon them, but as we at 
last reached firmer ground beyond the 
morass we all looked eagerly for them. 
But no slightest sign of them ever 
met our eyes. If the earth told a 
true story, then Stapleton rever 
reached that island of refuge towards 
which he etruggled through the fog 
upon that last night. Somewhere in 


the heart of the great Grimpen Mire, - 


down in the foul slime of the huge 
morass which had sucked him in, this 
cold and cruel-hearted man is for 
ever burie. 

Many traces we found of him in 
the bog-girt island where he had hid 
his savage ally. A huge driving- 
wheel and a shaft half-filled with rub- 
bish showed the position of an aban- 
doned mine. Beside it were the 
crumbling remains of the cottages of 
the miners. In one of these a staple 
and chain with a quantity of gnawed 
bones showed where the animal had 

been confined. 


A skeleton witn a 


tangle of brown hair adhering tc jt 
lay among the debris. 

“A dog!” said Holmes. “By Joye 
a curly-haired spaniel. Poor Mortimer 
will never see his pet again. Well, 7 
do not know that this place contains 
any secret which we have 


not ° 
ready fathomed. He could hide no 
hound, but he could not hush its 
vuice, and hence came those cries 
which even in daylight were not 
pleasant to hear. On an emergency 
he could keep the hound in the out. 
house at Merripit, but it was a ways 


a risk, and it was only on the supreme 
day, which he regarded as the end of 
all his efforts, that he dared do it. 
This paste in the tin is no doubt the 
luminous mixture with which the 
creature was daubed. It was sug. 
gested, of course, by the story of the 
family hell-hound, and by the desire 
to frighten old Sir Charles to death, 
No wonder the poor devil of a con- 
vict ran and screamed, even as our 
friend did, and as we ourselves might 
have dune, when he saw such a crea- 
ture bounding through the darkness of 
the moor upon his track. It was a 
cunning device, for, apart from the 
chance of driving your victim to his 
death, what peasant would venture to 
inquire too closely into such « crea- 
ture should he get sight orf it as 
many have done, upon the moor? I 
said it in London, Watson, and I say it 
again now, that never yet have we 
helped to hunt down a more dangerous 
man than he who is lying yonder’— 
he swept his long arm towards the 
green-splotched bog which stretched 
away until it merged into the russet 
slopes of the moor. 


Chapter XV 
A Retrospection 

T was the end of November, and 

Holmes and 'I sat, upon a raw and 
foggy night, on either side of a blaz- 
ing fire in our sitting-room in Baker 
Street. Since the tragic upshot of 
our visit to Devonshire he had been 
engaged in two affairs of the utmosi 
importance, in the first of which he 
had exposed the atrucious conduct of 
Colonel Upwood in cwnnection wita 
the famous card scandal of the Non- 
pareil Club, while in the second he 
had defended the unfortunate Mme. 
Montpensier from the charge of mur- 
der which hung over her in connec- 
tion with the death of her step-daugh- 
ter, Mlle. Carere, the young lady who, 
as it will be remembered, was foun! 
six months later alive and married ia 
New York. My friend was in ex- 
cellent spirits over the success whic) 
had attended a succession of difficult 
and important cases, so that I was 
able to induce him to discuss the de- 
tails of the Baskerville mystery. [ 
had waited patiently for the oppor- 
tunity, for I was aware that he would 
never permit cases to overlap, and 
that his clear and logical mind would 
not be drawn from its present wort 
to dwell upon memories of the past. 
Sir Henry and Dr. Mortimer were, 
however, in London, on their way t0 
that long voyage for the restoration 
of shattered nerves. They had called 
upon us that very afternoon, so that 
it was natural that the subject should 
come up for discussion. 

“The whole course of events,” said 
Holmes, “from the point of view of 
the man who called himself Stapleton 
was simple and direct, although to 
us; who had no means in the be- 
ginning of knowing the motives of 
his actions and could only learn part 
of the facts, it all appeared exceed- 
ingly complex. I have had the 44- 
vantage of two conversations wit! 
Mrs. Stapleton, and the case has no“ 
been so entirely cleared up that I a” 
not aware that there is anythint 
which has remained a secret to US 

“My inquiries show beyond all ques: 
tion that the family, portrait did not 
lie, and that this fellow was indeed 
a Baskerville. He was a son of that 
Rodger Baskerville, the younse 
brother of Sir Charles, who fied with 
a sinister reputation to South Amer- 

where he was said to have dies 
(Continued on Page 283) 
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Activities Among Junior Project Workers 
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Juniors Supreme at Trenton 


The boys and girls who entered 
their exhibits at the Interstate Fair 
at Trenton, N. J., last week may well 
pe proud of their achievement. With- 
out question the junior project work 
far exceiled, similar exhibits at pre- 
yious fairs and the progress which 
the boys’ and girls’ club work is mak- 
jng in New Jersey is each year re- 
flecting more and more credit to the 
junior project workers. 

The plan of showing the work of 
the boys and girls differed somewhat 
this year from previous seasons, more 
emphasis being laid upon the com- 
petitive nature of the project work 
and less attention upon the geo- 
graphic distribution of that work. In 
other years the exhibits have been 
shown more as county units than as 
the club work as a whole. Additional 
space was necessary to accommodate 
the exhibits. The scope of the exhi- 
bition and the quality of the work 


entered places New Jersey in the 
front rank in its junior project work. 

An exhibition shed similar to the 
type of building in which the grown- 
ups exhibit their live stock, was de- 
yoted to the entries of purebred cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dogs 
which are owned by the young folks 
themselves. A small building adja- 


cent to this was completely filled with 
the poultry exhibits, purebred fowls 
of the standard breeds predominating. 
The work of the girls in canning, 


dress-making and general culinary 
arts was very superior. The girls 
from nearby Mercer County, vie 
with those from Monmouth, Bergen, 
Ocean and Salem Counties for first 
honors. 


Compete Against Adults 
The boys and girls were not content 


with competing among themselves. 
Several of them entered right into 
the open classes and staked their ani- 
mals against those of the adult breed- 
ers. Harold Smith, who is president 
of the Rockaway Valley Calf Club 
from Morris County, took first over 


all competitors with his junior Guern- 
sey calf. Helen Stickle of the same 
county took third with her secior 
Guernsey calf. Berlingtons County 
boys and girls captured two seconds 
in the Guernsey, one second and one 
third in the Jersey and a third in the 
Holstein. 

Truman Wright, of Berlington 
County, whose yearling Guernsey, 
May King Nelly, of Belle View, took 
grand championship over all classes 
at the Mount Holly Fair and won the 
grand championship in the club 
classes at Trenton, took second place 
in the open classes. Other Berlington 
County entries were made by Cort- 
land Woodside who took a second and 


Thelma Jackson who took a third 
with her Holstein. » 
Cumberland County, which won the 
championship on Holsteins in the club 
Class, took a high honor when 


Harold Fog’s Holstein, Princess Ab- 
bekirk Preely Segis, took third place 
maclass of 25 head. Fourth place 
i this class also went to a club boy. 

In the Jersey classes Floyd Tallman 
and Donald Poinsett’ of Berlington 
County took second and third prizes 
in the open classes. It is siginficant 


oY Practically every animal entered 
¥ boys and girls in the open classes 
Won a prize 


Making Big Gains With Pigs 


There are two boys in Chenango 


mat N. Y. who are telling a mighty 

in ear story of their achievements 
Pig club. Du 

June, Con ring the middle of 


. nty Agent Case delivered a 
Pair of reg 


to Ernest 

eadow. 
While the 
30. 


istered Berkshire sow pigs 
and Ray Cosens of Beaver 
One weighed 28 pounds 


other tipped the scales at 
ach one 


Was just a nice com- 
fortable armful, , ° - 
_ the latter part of July, on the 

to be exact, Mr. Case again 
Called on 


the boys to see how they 


and cared for a garden. 


contest. 


thorough. 
hard and enjoy yourself. 
fishing, 
in the stream to scare the fish from 
you and-the other fellows’ lines. If 
you are playing ball, 
don’t make it a continual argument. 
If you are helping mother, 


were getting along. He himself was 
surprised that the pigs had made such 
magnificent growth. One weighed 85 
and the other 90 pounds and neither 
was too fat. 

There is only one answer to the 
secret of the success the Cosens boys 
are having. They are feeding skim- 
milk and a balanced grain ration. In 
addition to this they have been feeding 
their pigs regularly and given them an 
abundance of green food. Ray and 
Ernest are busy boys as they are 
members of a large family of 13, in 
which everybody works. They don’t 
have time to fool around a great deal 
do is on schedule and strictly accord- 
but they see to it that everything they 
ing to directions. Fojlowing these 
ideas they can’t help but achieve ex- 
cellent successes. 


Just a Word on Doing Things 
It makes little difference whether 
or not boys and girls are project 
workers. It makes little difference 
whether boys and girls have a definite 
undertaking. The main thing is to be 


or girl who gives a certain amount of 
time every day to_helping mother is 
doing a wonderful piece of project 
work. And don’t let’s forget dad. 
To help dad is just as important as 
any other thing boys and girls may 
be called on to do. There are lots of 
times when boys and girls can save 
mother and dad many steps. While 
you are helping, think only of help- 
ing, the task is over so much sooner 
and then you can play without inter- 
ruption. Very often mother and dad 
are only too eager that their boys 
and girls shall have a project when 
they see that they want to help and 
do simple things thoroughly. Small 
things well done in life help to make 
big things possible. ‘ 





The Hound of the Baskervilles 
(Continued from Page 282) 


unmarried. He did, as a matter of 
fact, marry, and had one child, this 
fellow, whose real name is the same 
as his father. He married Beryl 
Garcia, one of the beauties of Costa 
Rica, and, having purloined a consid- 
erable sum of public money, he 
changed his name to Vandeleur and 
fled to England, where he established 
a school in the east of Yorkshire. 
His reason for attempting this spe- 
cial line of business was that he had 
struck up an acquaintance with a con- 
sumptive tutor upon the voyage home, 
and that he had used this man’s 
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Commissioner Pyrke Presenting Medals to the Champions at N. Y. State Fair 
These are the boys and girls who won the honors in the demonstration 


contest for agricultural project workers. 


Gold, silver and bronze medals were 


awarded to the three best teams in the agricultural demonstration contest and 


a similar set to the three best teams in the home-making contest. 


Both groups 


‘were presented with medals by Commissioner Bern A. Pyrke who is at the 


head of the New York State Department of Farms and Markets. 


front of Commissioner Pyrke are the 


County: Winifred Boulton, Elizabeth Vincent and Catherine Delano. 
girls were third in the contest, each receiving a bronze medal. 


Directly in 
three garden workers from Jefferson 
These 
Next in order 


are the Chenango County boys; Moss Crawford and Charles Wickham, who 


demonstrated how they feed and care for their pigs. 
off for business,—overalls and boots,—real farmer boys. 
the contest, each receiving a bright silver medal. 
poultry boys from Nassau County, the gold medal winners. 


They were surely \togged 
They were second in 
Bringing up the rear are the 
Each one has an 


Sxcellent poultry project of his own and no doubt their experience in rearing 


and caring for poultry was to their advantage. 
Scherzinger of Farmingdale who raises White Leghorns. 
- him is Edward Corfitzen of Cold Spring Harbor, a White Plymouth Rock 
fancier and a poultry club boy of five years standing. 
stands the third member of the team which demonstrated how they brood 
and care for baby chicks, is Oscar Treder of Garden City. 
gold medals, the Nassau County boys duplicated the success of last year’s 


On the extreme left is Joseph 
On the step above 


Above the entire group 


In winning the 


Nassau team which. won the gold medals by demonstrating how they made 


This year the Nassau girls made the triumph of their 


county all the more impressive by taking the gold medals in the home-making 


If you are playing, play 
If you go 
fish and don’t throw stones 


play ball, and 


help 


mother and don’t throw sticks for 
Rover to chase and bring back to yay. 

That idea leads to another. Some- 
times it is impossible for a boy pr 
girl to have a project such as others 
may boast of. 


Nevertheless, the boy 


ee ee 


All told, there were 10 New York counties represented in the demon- 
stration contests. They spent the entire week at the State Fair—and like all 
champions, they had a royal good time. 


ability to make the undertaking a 
success. Fraser, the tutor, died, how- 
ever, and the school which had begun 
well sank from disrepute into in- 
famy. The Vandeleurs found it con- 
venient to change their name to 
Stapleton, and he brought the re- 
mains of his fortune, his schemes for 
the future and his taste for ento- 
mology to the south of England. I 
learn at the British Museum that he 
Was a recognized authority upon the 
subject, and that the name of Van- 
deleur has been permanently attached 
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to a certain moth which he had, in 
his Yorkshire days, been the first to 
describe. 

“We now come to that portion of 
his life which has proved to be of 
such intense interest to us The fel- 
low had evidently made inquiry, and 
found that only two lives intervened 
between him and a valuable estate. 
When he went to Devonshire his plans 
were, I believe, exceedingly hazy, but 
that he meant mischief from the first 
is evident from the way in which he 
took his wife with him in the character 
of his sister. The idea of using her 
as a decoy was clearly already in his 
mind, though he may not have been 
certain how the details of his plot 
were to be arranged. He meant in 
the end to have the estate, and he was 
ready to use any tool or run any risk 
for that end. His first act was to 
establish himself as near to his ances- 
tral home as he could, and his second 
was to cultivate a friendship with Sir 
Charles Baskerville and with the 
neighbors. 

“The baronet himself told him about 
the family hound, and so prepared the 
way for his own death. Stapleton, as 
I will continue to call him, knew that 
the old man’s heart: was weak and 
that a shock would kill him. So much 
he had learned from Dr. Mortimer. 
He had heard also that Sir Charles 
was supersititious and had taken this 
grim legend very seriously. His in- 
genious mind instantly suggested a 


way by which the baronet could be 
done to death, and yet it would be 
hardly possible to bring’ home the 


guilt to the real murderer. 

“Having conceived the idea he pro- 
ceeded to carry it out with consider- 
able finesse. An ordinary schemer 
would have been content to work with 
a savage hound. The use of artificial 
means to make the creature diabolical 
was a flash of genius upon his part. 
The dog he bought in London from 
Ross and Mangles, the dealers in Ful- 
ham Road. It was the strongest and 
most savage in their possession: He 
brought it down by the North Devon 
line and walked a great distance over 
the moor so as to get it home with- 
out exciting any remarks. He had 
already on his insect hunts learned 
to penetrate the Grimpen Mire, and 
so had found a safe hiding-place for 
the creature. Here he kennelled it 
and waited his chance. 

“But it was some time coming. The 
old gentleman could not be decoyed 
outside of his grounds at night. Sev- 
eral times Stapleton lurked about with 
his hound, but ithout avail. It was 
during these fruitless quests that he, 
or rather his ally, was seen by peas- 
ants, and that the legend of the demon 
dog received a new confirmation. He 
had hoped that his wife might lure 
Sir Charles to his ruin, but here she 
proved unexpectedly independent. 
She would not endeavour to entangle 
the old gentleman in a sentimental 
attachment which might deliver him 
over to his enemy. Threats and even, 
I am sorry to say, blows refused to 
move her. She would have nothing 
to do with it, and for a time Staple- 
ton was at a deadlock. 

“He found a way out of his difficul- 
ties through the chance that Sir 
Charles who had conceived a friend- 
ship for him, made him the minister 
of his charity in the case of this un- 
fortunate woman, Mrs. Laura Lyons. 
By representing himself as a single 
man he acquired complete infiuence 
over her, and he gave her to under- 
stand that in the event of her obtain- 
ing a divorce from her husband he 
would marry her. His plans were 
suddenly brought to a head by his 
knowledge that Sir Charles was about 
to leave the Hall on the advice of 
Dr. Mortimer, with whose opinion he 
himself pretended to coincide. He 
must act at oncé, or his victim might 
get beyond his power. He therefore 
put pressure upon Mrs. Lyons to write 
this letter, imploring the old man to 
give her an interview on the evening 
before his departure for London, He 
then, by a specious argument, pre- 
vented her from going, and so had 
the chance for which he had waited. 

“Driving back in the evening from 
Coombe Tracey he was-in time to get 
his hound, to treat it with his infernal 
paint and to bring the beast round to 
the gate at which he had reason to 
expect that he would find the old 
gentleman waiting. 

(Continued Next Week) 
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streamers. Elegant work- 
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$2 to 46 inch bust, Siesee” xr 
, years. Deposi t $3.08 98 
postag: 


Ramerher beautiful | io ; 
collar & if you order right eway! Pay on arrival. 


Your money back if you aren't delighted! 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. | 
tan. a CHICAGO 


Made $4.00 


\ BF Showing this 300 Wik 
Light in Farm Homes 


George Vivien, « Minnesota men, made $400 in 
39 days working spare time. One day's effert 
alone brought him 3.9. C. EB. Hartley, an Ohio 
man, made over $1000 in few months. James 
Connelly, of Pennsylvenie, made over $390 in 23 
days showing The Diamond Light to neighbors. 
Burns Kerosene or Gascline 

Hundreds are meking from $10 to $40 a day 
showing thie wonderful 300 caucle power ferm 
home light. It burns kerosene or gesoline. 
It is clean, safe, odorless and costs only 
half es much as an old-style wick lamp 
to operate. 


Most Wonderful Light 































Thou- 
sands of 
users say 


oan don’t 

see how they 2. = 

one out cand Ever Des'_=-ed For 
without The Dia- Farm Home 


mond Light. There 
is no fuss nor bother; no 
wicks to trim; no chimaeys 
to clean, Lights with a match, 
Its brilliant white light is easy 
on eyes and makes the room as Nghe 
es dey. Its simplicity and beauty win 
instant epprovel wherever shown, 
You, Too, Can Make Big Money 
You can make moncy showing thie light to 
your friends and neighbors. You do not 
need sales experience. Complete instruce 
tions show you easy way to earn big spare- 
time profits. Write today for Lamp and 
Lantern catalog and free outfit offer. 


TME AKRON LAMP CO., 


1150 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio & 
SF, SiEFPING FREE 


GIRLS! Hereis “Smiling Peavty’’ the 
loveliest big on of all. About 16 inches 
EEPING DOLL with mov- 

a legs. “Smiii P 

. het, 

She has bi c blue 














wotty | lece trimmed 
shoes —t 


—— ings. 
movable eyes, rosy cheeks and long curly 
hair. You juet ‘can’t help loving her. Ste 
is yours FREE, sent POSTPAID for sell- 
ing onl, 20 packa: ancy Post Cards at 

s Eas Only an evening or 

work, EXTRA 





PERSONAL STATIONERY — 
Wonderful Value Fine bond paper printed 
Send Money Order or Dollar Bill. 


4 ‘ost Cards TODAY. 
eh CHICAGO 
Printed With Your NAME AND ADDRESS 
20 Sheets Letter Paper | 
to 
100 Envelopes match 
beth printed—postpaid 
in blue (4 lines or less). 
Write or print name and address plainly. 
Charles S, Day, Box 19, New Market, N. J. 
In printing business at same place over 35 years, 
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TheN EW IDEA 
PIPELESS FURNACE 





r'tis Every Room With Healthful | 
Warm Air. Reliable, durable and } 
economical. Does not heat the 
cellar. Free copy of “War~th and | 
Comfort’’ sent upon request. | 


TITICA HTATOED CAwNaNy 
222 Whitesboro St, UTICA, M. ¥. | 














Home Makers’ Page 


Suggestions That Makes Housekeeping Easy \ 








A Dress Designed for You 


An ideal dress for grange meetings, 


church, and little evening affairs is 
shown in the all-wool canton crepe 
illustrated in this number. The dress, 
R W 9, has several of the newest 
features. The pleated side panels 
which swing away from the skirt, 
the bell sleeves, and the fagoting 
which is seen on both the panelling 


and sleeves, are all copied from the 
imported models, which are shown by 
the most exclusive Fifth Avenue 
shops. This dress has been specially 
designed for AA readers by a whole- 
sale firm in New York City, and the 
design is therefore exclusive and can- 
not be found elsewhere. 

















black, 


Colors, navy, copenhagen, 
brown, tan and gray. In stating color, 
please give a second choice in case the 
supply of the cne you prefer has been 
exhausted. 


Sizes 16 years, 34-42 bust. Price, 
$11.98. 

Directions for Ordering: Write de- 
sired size and color clearly. Add 


your name and full address and en- 
close correct amount in money order 
or check. 

This dress may be exchanged if un- 
satisfactory, or money will be re- 
funded. In any case, return imme- 
diately to the store sending it, in- 
forming them of the reason for the 
return and what adjustment is de- 
sired. In case of any difficulty, com- 
municate with the Fashion Editor, 
American Agriculturisf, 461 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Merchandise will be 
held for four weeks after the illus- 
tration appears in the magazine. 


Some New Sandwich Fillings 
MRS, GEORGE GRAY 


The coming winter means parties, 
club meetings and all kinds of social 


gatherings; and those* mean sand- 
wichts, salads, and good things for 
“eats.” Without a doubt the sandwich 


is the foundation of refreshments and 
a new variety is always welcome. Be- 
low are rules for a few favorites. 

Egg, Cream Cheese and Pimento 

One dozen cold hard boiled eggs, 
half the quantity of cream cheese, two 
cr. three -pimentos, and mayonnaise. 
‘un the eggs, cheese and pimentos 


through a food chopper, then mix 
with the mayonnaige to the proper 
consistency. Place the filling between 
lettuce leaves and buttered slices of 
bread. 
Celery and Walnut 

One stalk each of celery and green 
parsley to one-fourth pound of wainut 
meats chopped fine and mixed. Sweet 
pepper may be used instead of parsley. 
Add half a teaspoonful of salt and a 
dash of pepper, four tablespoonfuls 
each of mayonnaise and sweet cream. 
Mix thoroughly and spread on bread. 

Cottage Cheese ard Pineapple 

Use chopped pineapple, cottage 
cheese and mayonnaise dressing 
mixed, and placed between slices of 
buttered bread. 

Striped Sandwiches 

Stack slices of buttered brown and 
white bread, the colors alternating, in 
piles. Fill with chopped dates and 
nuts, moistened with lemon juice. 
Slice the piles, giving you a striped 


Mustard Sandwiches 
Cut rye bread in thin slices, and 
have prepared for filling two table- 
spoons of butter creamed and mixed 
with one teaspoon of prepared mus- 
tard and a little pimento. 
Mint Sandwiches 
Make a soft gelatine jelly, flavoring 
with bruised mint. Mix with ground 
meat, and use for filling. 





Coming Next Week 


A fur-collared winter coat, of 
splendid material, at very reason- 
able cost. 

“Dress up your Table for Hal- 
lowe’en!"” with pictures showing 
clever home-made decorations. 

The usual practical pattern 
with the new style features of 
1923. 

More recipes for “The Dish My 
Husband Likes Best.” 














Refugees Use Deadly Flour 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Health Com- 
missioner of New York City, and Dr. 
Lauritz Larsen, President of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, are inspect- 
ing famine flour brought from Russia 
by. refugees. This is the first specimen 
to reach the United States, and shows 
the dreadful straits to which the in- 
hahitunts of these famine areas have 
been reduced. 

This flour is made from seeds of a 
coinmen weed ground up and mixed 
with clay. The bread made from it 
satisfies hunger temporarily, but 
means certain death to those who eat 
it. 


When Sharpening Scissors 
L. B. ROBBINS 

A scissors grinder with a _ soul 
showeu ..e a Liue kink with a pair 
of newly sharpened scissors. He 
claimed that nine out of ten persons 
work the blades back and forth as 
soon 4s a pair of freshly ground scis- 
sors are placed in their hands. This, 
in his opinion, was wrong. Treat 
them as follows: 

As soon as the blades are ground, 
keep them open and apart. When 
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picking them up to use, keep ¢, 
blaces separated while Closing, pe 
pressing siightly outward on then 
with two finge-s ot one hand. Then 
use on the cloth but immediately re 
ca finishing the work separate a 
blades, being careful not to drag the 
edges against each other. . 

When newly sharpened there 
almost invisible barb on the edges o¢ 
the blades that act like a saw and 
working the bare blades back and 
forth upon each other soon tears this 
off and quickly dulls them. 





Sign Your Name to Letters 


The Household 
American 


Department of 
Agriculturist is glagq to 
answer questions about Cooking, 
clothes, and other details of home 
management, but cannot do so un. 
less the full name and address is 
signed to the letter or post. -card, 
Many unsigned inquiries ask that an 
answer appear “in the next number 
of the magazine.” As _ issues ar 
planned several weeks ahead, this ig 
impossible. If the inquirer had signed 
her name, a prompt answer by majj 
would have reached her very quickly, 
Full names will mot be signed in any 
case. 

We havé one _ unsigned inquiry 
which asks how an earthen jar can 
be mended. The jar is cracked on the 
side and across the bottom, and the 
owner would like to know if there jg 
any way of saving it. Can any of ou 
readers help out? 








SEND 
YOUR 









BECAUSE: we give top market prices, 
BECAUSE: we send your payments to 


you promptly. BECAUSE: we are 8 
large house and can use as many nw 
furs as you send us. BECAUSE: we 


give you an absolutely square deal, 
your name and address and receive 
price Lists, market information and hints 
to trappers. Be sure to get 
the most for this year’s 
catch by receiving this in- 
formation before shipping 











TRAPS-FURS 2! 


. DEPT. 33 
333 7th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Send for Big 8 
— Fur Book, # 
plete catalog of Trapping Supplies ever issued Wil 
help you become expert trapper and eam bi 


money. Also fur lists giving highest market prices 
and ipping tags. All Free. Deal direct wit 
Amerita’s Greatest Fur House and gct highest grade 


for your furs and big money quick. Write 


. F. C, TAYLOR FUR hy 
785 Fur Exchange Bidg. Louis, Ms 


ff ‘Trappers TREASUR 
[ BIG SE ASON yf 

iol 
Hides, Raw Fars, Waal Tallow 


Write for our cash market prices. We buy # 
quantity. We sell Meat Scrap and Meat Meal 
poultry and hogs—55 to 60 per cent. Protein. G# 
our prices before you buy. We'll be glad to keep s# 
posted, if you send us your name and 


Keystone Hide Company 


Always In the Market LANCASTER, Ph 
a 


New illus. book tlt 
TRAPPERS: jt wp = 
as skunk, muskrat, fox, ete i "ig 
os deadfalls, snares and balls; 

skunksand foxes: gather 
many o! = I id News and ; 
bis th mag rkets; 


hunting: fish 
Pag 
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Edeson Radio Phones j 
Diaphragm Clearance 


A djustab!e 
We guarantee satisfaction, or “ed wd pened 
Achanded. The adjustment feature web our 


price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
del-verves. Deyite 5958 Obes ox, 68.9% 1500 
Chm caghe om. $2.50. Circular free. 


EdesonPhoneCo., $BeachSt., Dept.F-50, 
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For the Woman Who Sews 


A Fall Pattern and Some Dressmaking Hints 
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Help For Home Dressmakers 
BILLIE HUGHES 


a 
e other day I ran over’ to 
har’ s house and behold, I found 
her in tears. 

“why, what is the matter?” I asked 


in amaze >ment. 


she sobbed, “I have made a 


“Oh.” 
3 of my new dress! Just look 
tel ‘and she held up a partly-made 
dres 


“See how this front piece comes out 
s much longer than the back, and I 
cut it right by the pattern too. If I 
cut these sides off to even it up, the 
hem will wrinkle, and cause the skirt 
to hang onesided. Oh, I wish I had 
never started it!” 

Itook hold of the dress which was 
3 one-piece frock of ratine, and exe 
amined it. I saw the trouble at once, 
and told her to rip the seams apart 
and press it out, and I would help her 
to get it straight. 

After she had ripped the seams 
open, she said, “If I press this front, 
it will stretch it-all out of shape, don’t 
you think ?” 

“Why will it?” 

“Well, you see the sides are cut on 
a sloping bias.’ 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” 
Isaid. “Just press it on the bias.” 

She looked at me as if she thought 
I did not know what I was talking 
about, so I explained. 

“You see, most people try to press 
a bias piece straight. You should 
press it on the bias, the way the 
threads run.” 

She pressed it, and held it up. “TE 
drew some of the slack out of it by 
pressing it that way. Now,” and she 
smiled, “what next?” 

“Measure the back and front to<« 
gether and see if they are even.” 

She measured them, and said, “Yes, 
they are even now. Must I sew them 
up?” 

“No,” I replied, “if you do, you wil} 
have the same trouble you had at firsé. 
Pin the two pieces together, using @ 
pin every four or five inches, all the 
way down the skirt.” 


“Now,” .as she finished pinning 
thm, “you can sew them on the 
machine.”’ 

“Goodness!” I cried as she started. 
“Don't pull your work through the 
machine! No wonder you couldn’t 
make your seams come out even, 


Here,” and I reached over and light- 
ened the pressure, “now, loosen the 
thread on the bobbin and the needle 
thread needs loosening a little.” 


We adjusted the machine correctly, 
she sewed the dress seams up, and her 
face brightened. 

‘It is even now! Oh, I’m so glad, 
for I worked and worked, and I 
thought that maybe it was in the pat- 
tern.” 

Fault Not in the Pattern 


“No,” I replied, “it was not in the 
pattern. The fault was you didn’t 
sew it right. ‘Now the first thing, 
when you start to sew, is to see that 
your machine .is adjusted correctly 
for the sewing you are going to do. 
Most women, never adjust 
machines. They sew thick goods on 
it, and then put in thin georgette and 
think that it ought to sew that the 
same, but it won’t. You should never 
have to pull your goods.through. the 
machine. That is what the feeder is 
for. And another thing, when you 
want to sew two pieces together, and 
oné is a bias or sloping piece, always 
put it on top, and then you will have 
nO trouble coming out even.” 


“I see, and I certainly appreciate 
your helping me out, Now, would you 
ll me what my trouble is with the 
Sleeves? 


They are always too large 
for the armhole, and I always cut 
them just by the pattern. And my 
necks never fit smoothly as the pat- 
tern shows.” 

“Probably you stretch your sleeves 
and neck. When you first cut your 
sleeves, regulate your machine, and 
then put them in the machine and 
stitch all around the top. Don’t let 
Your stitch be too loose or too tight. 


their 


was helpful.’—(Mrs:; 


This stitching saves a sleeve from 
stretching and holds it a little full, 
but not enough to gather. Then, when 
the sleeve is put in, it fits well. As 
soon as the neck is cut, stitch it 
around too, and you will find you will 
not have any trouble.” 

Another time I will tell you my ex- 
perience in making a coat, which is 
entirely different from a dress. And I 
have made a lot of them in my time, 
coat suits that you couldn’t tell from 
a tailored suit. 


A Pretty Afternoon Frock 


The ever-popular’ straight lines, 
slightly longer skirts, and a touch of 
embroidery are shown in pattern 1451, 
a simple, yet very smart, design for 
an afternoon frock. The popular new 
cocoa shade, an odd brown, might be 
used, with gold-thread embroidery 









1451 


TRANS GOB 
and a touch of jade green in em- 
broidery, front piece and sleeve fac- 


two days 
little 


ing. It would take only 
or so to make this distinctive 
frock. 

No. 1451 cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 


and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 374 yards 36-inch material, 
or 3% ya®ds 40-inch. Price 12c, 


stamps or coin (wrapped carefully). 

Transfer No. 608—In yellow only, 
12c extra. 

To Order — Write your name and 
address plainly. Enclose 12c in 
stamps for each pattern ordered, and 
send your order to Fashion Depart- 
ment, American Agriculturist, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Ten cents more will bring the Fall 
and Winter book of Fashions—a 50- 
page book, packed full of smart styles 
for all the members of the family. 
Helpful hints on becoming colors, lines 
and materials included as well. Order 
at once, for the supply is limited. 
Price, 10c. 





“The tweed dress I ordered threugh 
you has arrived and was very satis- 
factory. My sister likes the dress so 
well that she wants one like it. En- 
closed please find money order. 
Thanking you for your.courtesy in 
handling this order.”—(M. L. K., 
New York. 


“Your letter of advice regarding my 
clothes problems came recently, and 
I want to thank you for it. Every bit 
W. R. New 
York. 
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Garden Full 







In anticipation of again placing be- 

fore our customers a collection of 

Darwin Tulips we have had a suffi- 

cient quantity grown so that we can 

offer 

50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 


Selected from fifteen named varieties. 


Few Spring flowering plants rival the Darwin 
Tulip for brilliancy of bloom. With flowers as large as the Ori- 
ental Poppy, in a wide range of colors and shades, borne on 
strong stems often exceeding three feet, they are a wonderful 
addition to the flower garden. 
Plant any time before the ground becontes frozen, and they 
will bloom -from the middle of May to Decoration Day. 


Mail this advertisement or present at our. store, with check, money order, 
cash or stamps and secure this exceptional collection, sent prepaid to any 
point in the U. S. east of the Mississippi. 

For points west and Canada add 25c. ($2.25). 





For those desiring Darwin Tulips in separate varieties, so colors may be studied, 
we offef a collection of 10 each of 10 varieties separately labled for $6.00. 


Siam Galler 


Our Fall Bulb Corsten containing a complete list of High Quality Blubs 
for Autumn Planting, sent on request. 


30 & 32 Barclay Street New York City 
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Big in conception—Big in 
- i Quality value, WHITE House 
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css OR se E i ~6buy in the coffee world. 


iit a tro PAN Yip 7 
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SPECIAL OFFER to introduce our tag 


Cured Her 


ee Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the 
suffering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. 3. &, 
re who lives at 608 E. Douglas Street, 





C-479, Bloomington, IIl., is so thankful at 
having cured herself that out of ‘pure grati- 
tude she is anxious to tell all other sufferers 
just how to get rid of their torture by a 
simple way at home. 


for this Cut Gloss Bowl 


Beautiful floral pattern, Convenient size 
for berries, salads, etc, 


Send 75c. cash, 
money order or check. We will ship at Mrs. Hurst fas nothing to sell. Mérely 
once, charges paid, east of the Miss. mail your own ‘name and address, and she 





west, add i5c. postage. Safe delivery will gladly send you this valuable informa- 
guaranteed. Money back if you’re not tion entirely free. Write her at onc before 
delighted. you forget. 

Dept. 


When writing to advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist, 


Krpaal f\ ary 


Q-10 















































































































Reviewing 


How to Market Honey Best 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 

the desk of an old 
patriarch in the honey business and 
asked him this question: “Putting 
yourself in the place of the farmer 
with a comparatively small amount of 
honey to sell how would you with 
your “knowledge of the market, go 
about to get the most money out of 
it?” He replied: “If I could sell it 
locally direct to consumers I would, 
for the farmer can usually get much 
more for honey. selling it direct in 
gmail quantities than it is worth 
wholesale.” 

“If the housewife thinks she is get- 
ting honey right from the farm she is 
happier to pay full retail price for it 


I sat down by 


than to buy store honey of superior 
quality at the same price. In other 
words, the farmer who is willing to 
peddie his honey to consumers can 
take advantage of a favorable pre- 
judice for honey ‘from the fdrm’ and 
a general public lack of descrimina- 
tion as to quality.” 


He went on to say that there were 
a number of farmers among his cus- 
tomers whom he furnished annually 
with several thousand pounds of 
honey to supplement their own sup- 
plies in a retail peddling business. In 
recent years there are quite a num- 
ber of enterprising natives of the 
East Side New York who have 
built up a big business in peddling 
honey “direct from their farms’ to 
consumers and retail stores in New 
York City. The roadside stands on 
much traveled highways have also 
become a considerable factor in honey 
distribution. 

“The small producer who can sell 
all his output locally is Mkely to get 
more that way, especially if he does 
not reckon-the value of his own time,” 
he repeated. “The man who does not 
have such an outlet I would advise to 
sell his crop early. It nearty always 
happens that honey producers hold 
back their honey in the fall, probably 
thinking they will get retail prices for 
it, then dump it onto the market late 
fn the season causing a glut and a 
decline in prices. Except in a year of 
heavy production prices are likely to 
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be higher in October, November and 
December than later.” 

When I got back to my office I 
checked up on this statement and 
found that last season, at least, whole- 
sale prices on state honey at New 
York reached the peak in December. 
Clover comb held steady at 20 to 30 
cents per pound from October to Feb- 
ruary inclusive, then dropped to 15 to 
28 cents. Clover extracted was 
quoted at 8 to 11 cents, in October, 
1921, went to 11 to 15 cents, in De- 
cember and fell in February to 7 to 11 
cents, which was the highest it has 
been since, until this September. 

Buckwheat extracted, which is 
principally in demand here for Jewish 
trade went up to 9 to 13cents per 
pound in December, 1921, then fell to 
6 to 10 cents in February and con- 
tinued to decline until this September 
when it went up to 9 to 14 cents. The 
best demand for buckwheat honey is 
shortly before the big Jewish holidays, 
the most important of which have 
just passed. In the next two or three 
months is the best time to market 
clover honey, especially that in the 
comb. Although buckwheat comb 
honey used to sell within one cent of 
clover there is now a margin of 6 
cents in favor of clover and one 
dealer claims not a tenth as much 
buckwheat comb its sold: here as 
formerly. Z 

The following are the latest quota- 
tions issued by the State Department 


the Latest Markets and Prices 


10c during the week and on Oct. 4 
Hudson River Concords' brought 
$1.05 @1.10 per 12 qt. basket, Western 
N. Y¥. best $1.05@1.10, ordinary $1. 
At the present time California, 
Michigan and New York are the 
largest grape shipping states. In the 
week ending Sept. 30 there were re- 
ceived in New York City 925 cars 
from California, 53 from New York 
and 6 from Michigan. 

The peach market closed somewhat 
stronger on top grades with prices 
slightly higher. The best Elbertas 
sold on Oct. 4 at $1.25@1.50 per 
bushel basket, exceptionally fancy, 
$2@2.25. Considerable over-ripe and 
wasty stock sold as low as 50c. 

Under light supplies of fancy 
quality pears, the market closed 
firmer than a week ago. Poor grades 
were, however, practically neglected. 
The better grade of Bartletts sold Oct. 
4th at $5.50@6 per bbl., fancy $6.25@ 
6.50, few $7.00; Seckel, fancy $8@ 
8.50, fair $7.00@7.50, ordinary $6@ 
6.50. In bushel baskets: Bartletts, 
best mostly $2, extra fancy, few 
$2.12% @2.25, ordinary $1.25@1.50; 
Kieffer 75¢c@$1.25; Seckel $2.25@ 
2.75. 

Vegetables—The supplies of both 
cucumbers and pickles were very 
limited from Central and Western 
N. ¥. and Long Island during the 
week. A few small lots of fancy cu- 
cumbers from Long Island brought 















Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special inter- 
est just now to eastern farmers sold on: 
Eggs, Nearbys (Per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila. 
Hennery whites extras ........+++00+ seceee occccesecs 62@65¢ 
Extra Grsts ......ccccccccevcccscccccccscsoccossccecs 56@61c 59@61c 48c 
EOGED, ‘ncncpihgcecescaden’catgessectbmpanesd eocere 5S0@SSc 53@5Sc 46c 
Gathered whites, firsts to extra firsts .... ee S4@55c 
Whites wadereraGes 2. cccccccccascpcncnccesccces ee M@53c 
Hennery browns and mixed colors extras ........ 53@55c 
Gathered browns and mixed colors extras ........ 45@52c 47@49c 
Mestre Grats ciscccscvesoce ° 3@46c . 
FieStS § .cccsccesccecceccece PPPITITITIT TTT TTT titi 38@42c 
Batter, (Per pound). 
Creamery, high score .....ssccessees eseccosnoceccocs e 44,@4Se 46@47¢ Mc 
State dairy, fine to fancy .......+.++ seoeoneedbsensco ° 3%@ 41@42c 
State dairy, good to prime ......... epeepditibet es hee 32@35e 35@40c 
Hay and Straw, (Per ton) 
Timothy No. 2 (large bales) ........+. Seoccgcecoces ° $23@24 $17@18 
Timothy No. 3 (large bales) ........+++ ecacdococesee $21@22. $16@20 
Shipping hay (large bales) ........+.+- Siniewases ees $18@19 $13@14 
Fancy ‘light clover mixed ........-+++++ eccbsocccseeas $23@2A $15@i7 
Rye straw No. 2 cccccccccccscccccccovccce saecesedcece ° $23 
ee. eaee “GB cnccvasceatbccdendaaaesewtbentness ma $12 $11%@12 
Idve Poultry, Express lots (Per Ib.) 
Fowls, colored and leghorns (5 Ibs. and over) .-.. 18@28c 26@27¢ 25@27c 
ROOSRETS oe ccccccccccccesccescoccsscesoccccs ecccccccccees 4c 16@17¢ 17@2c 
Broilers, fancy colored .......cscessseee eoccccoecccces 18@23c 18@27c 
Lave Stock (Cents per Ib.) 
Calves, good to medium .........+- eccccceccccscces 13@14c 10Y%@14c 
Bulls, common to good ......ccccesees 3@4c BKE4%c 
Lambs, common to good ........+++ 6@8c l4c 
Sheep, common to good ewes ... 3@4e 74@9% 
BOG, WOCRBED. ciccsas cence dctesFares<cavncedsctoteasnens 10%4@lle 104%@10% 














of Farms and Markets: “Clover in 


comb 15-260 Ib., extracted 10-15c, 
buckwheat in comb 12-23c, extracted 
9-14c lb. 


Trend of the Markets 


Fruits—Trading last week was 
broken up by the Jewish holiday 
which came on Oct. 2. The wholesale 
markets were practically at a stand- 
still and shipments were -held over 
until Oct. 3 when supplies of most 
commodities were heavy. 

The apple market was dull through- 
out the week except for strictly fancy, 
well-colored, soft red and large-sized 


green fruit. Shipments were liberal 
froii New York, Vermont and the 
| West. Prices closed, in some in- 


stances, slightly higher than the week 
previous. Wholesale quotations on 
Oct. 4 for A grade, 2% inch apples 
per barrel were: Wealthy $3.50@5; 
Wolf River $3@ 4.50; Greenings 
$3@4.25; McIntosh $4.50@7; North- 
ern Spy $4@4.50; Twenty Ounce 
$3@4; Baldwins $2.50@3.50. Ship- 
ments of apples in the United States 
to Oct. 3 of this year were 21,200 cars 
as against 19,495 cars in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

The price of grapes steadily de- 
clined last week under liberal or 
heavy daily supplies. The demand 
was less active at the close, especially 
for small grapes in poorly fitted 
packages. Prices declined about 5 to 


the season’s highest price of $15 per 
bbl. 

Fancy, clean, well-headed lettuce 
continues very scarce while poor to 
ordinary stock formed the bulk of the 
arrivals. The best quality heads are 
now coming from Orange County and 
New Jersey. Western N. Y. lettuce 
sold on Oct. 4 at 75c@$2 per crate, 
Fulton 50c@$1.50; Oswego $1@ 2.25; 
Orange County 75c @ $2.50. 

The potato market remained prac- 
tically unchanged during the week 
under a dull demand. Long Island, 
Green Mountains No 1 brought 
$2.25@2.35 bulk per 180 Ibs. for best 
stock and $2@2.15 for ordinary. 

The celery market was steady dur- 
ing the week. The demand was 
limited except for fancy, large, well 
blanched stock. On Oct. 4 most sales 
were made at $1.50@1.75 per two- 
thirds crate, fancy $2. 00, few $2.25, 
ordinary $1.25. 

Supplies of onions from Ohio, In- 
diana and Massachusetts were liberal 
last week while supplies from up- 
state sections were comparatively 
light. The market was dull and weak 


on ordinary and poor but moderate ~ 


for strictly fancy. Western N. Y. 
onions brought mostly $1.25; Orange 
County red and yellow 75¢c@ $1. 
Dairy Products—The butter market 
was firm and prices advariced only 
one-half cent per Ib. during the week. 
There has been a rapid reduction in 
Storage stocks. Withdrawais during 
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the week for the four large national 
markets averaged close to half mij 
lion pounds. This was a factor : 
much importance in giving the ati. 
kets strength. It caused more Ps 
dence and higher asking prices fi . 
storage butter, which in turn by 
Causing buyers to shift from sg; yr , 
to fresh, gave the fresh marins 
greater strength. In fact the im 
proved demand for the medium 
scores at New York was from buye 

who found holders of Storage er 
asking more money, - 

The total exports of butter 

United States in August chet 
1,169,000 pounds as compared : 


wi 

435,000 pounds in August, 1921. = 
largest consuming country this August 
was the United Kingdom whic h im. 
ported 619,000 pounds from th 
United States. . 

New York State cheese sold as fellow 
Oct. 4: Whole milk short held, fats, a 
or white 24@25c; fresh specials 24@2 Sc: c; sue 
age run 234@24c; fair to good 23423: . ag 
er grades 18@21%c; Young Rencptes . "Ye 
22%c; Single Daisies 21%@2214.. "Dow 
Daisies 21%2@22c; SkisalS@l6c. © 

Eggs and Poultry-e-The price of 


eges advanced 6 to 8c per doz. early 
in the week but by the end of the 


week declines set ‘in. On (et. 4 
prices were from 2 to 4c per dos, 
lower than the week previous 
Browns were about 5c per doz. hie rher. 


As high as 70c. per dozen were paid 
at the close of the week for extra 
fancy nearby hennery white eggs in 


new cases. Merchants said that there 
was a gradual improvement in the 
quality of much of the fresh gathered 


stock. 


Hay—The surplus of smal! bales of 
timothy hay was pretty well cleaned 
up in the last week and prices held 
firm. While the market has not ad- 
vanced yet for small bales it wag 
firmer for No. 1 and No. 2 timothy 
and large bales with a flat price on 
Oct. 4 of $25 per ton for No. 1 
timothy. The embargo was stil] in 
effect on the New York Central for 
delivery to 23rd Street on that date 
but was expected to be lifted any 
time. During the embargo shippers 
have been required to obtain permits 
from licensed commission merchants 
in the market. 

Rye straw, No. 1 was firm at $23 
per ton. Oat straw, No. 1, market 
steady but demand slow at $12 per 
ton. 

Live Stock—Receipts of live calves 
were not heavy but demand was poor 
except for choice, undergrades were 
very slow sellers. Top price decliued 
from $16 to $15 per ewt. 

Bulls declinéd from 50c to Tic ina 
weak market due to the fact that 
Slaughter houses have large supplies 
of chucks on hand and are [finding it 
dificult to move lower grade goods. 
The bulls arriving at 60th St., Man- 
hattan, are not of choice or fancy 


quality and commission men report 
much difficulty in getting fair bids for 
undergrade cattle. Bulls sold at $1.50 
@$4.50 per cwt. on Oct. 4th. Ccws 


were steady last week. 

Lambs were weaker, butchers 
to have supply on hand. Recent ad- 
vance in retail prices caused public to 
cease to buy. Best lambs declined 
from 16c to 14c Ib., must be fancy to 
bring 14c, mostly 13%c. Sheep also 
declined $1 per cwt. on top grades 
and sold at a range of $1.50@5 cwt. 

Hogs were also weak. After ad- 
vancing for the past two weeks re- 
action set in with decline of 75c cwt. 
choice Yorkers $10.50@11, Roughs 
$7.75 @8.25, 

Grain—The following were the cash 
grain quotations on October 4: 

At New York: No. 2, red piest, $1.24 per 
bu; No. 2, hard winter, $1.25; No. 2, mixed 
durum, $1.08 Corn, No. 2, mixed, Sec; 

hite oats, }. 2, S3c; No. 3, 52c; Rre 85c; 
Barley malting 79@80c 

At ms eg Corn, No. See; Yellow 
corn, No. 4 yet ig White oats, No. 4 


Gluten feed 0786 9: Cottonseed me. 
36 per cent, $40.75@41.25: eeeraseed meal 4 


per cent $44.55@45.05; Oil meal 30 per cent to 


31 per Dried 
brewers’ pe Bs yt a »ran 
$24.55@25.05; Hard winter bran $26.05 926.55; 
Choice tour Bidding toadlsn, Whi = 
iny $31-0es2 middlings $30@30.50; ute 

aiuee tthe following prices were 
the average obtained at auction at 
New York on fresh westerns, sound 
over 1300 Ibs., $175; under 13¢@ lbs. 
$145; second hand, serviceably 
farm horses $85. 


seem 


. 1@43c; No, 
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Trotters Lower World’s Records 


Peter Manning, trotting under ideal 
conditions and driven by “Tommy” 
Murphy lowered the -world’s records 
for trotters on October 4th to 1:56%. 
The record was made on the famous 
Lexington, Ky., track, racing against 
time. Peter Manning beat his own 
record of 2:51 which was made at the 
recent Columbus race. He trotted the 
first quarter in :30, the half in :58%, 
uarters in 1:27%, and finished 


ee- 
oa oa in 1:56%. Peter Manning is 
owned by Erwin Gleason. 

The record for trotting mares held 
py Lou Dillon for 19 years went by 
the boards when Nedda, owned by 


w. S. Dickenson and driven by Harry 
Flemming, stepped the mile in 1:58%. 
Nedda’s fractional time was 129%, 
68%; 1:28, and 1:58%. 


Middletown Sale Totals $19,360 


The fall sale of the New York Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association, held Octo- 
ber 3 and 4, brought forth an expres- 
sion of satisfaction from both buyers 


and sellers. It furthermore em- 
phasized one very concise fact which 
has been in evidence at other sales 
this fall, which is, that good, large 


animals in good sale condition, just 
fresh or near enough to freshening 
to show good -udder developments, 
find ready sale at good prices. Con- 
signors to the Middletown sale all felt 
that better ¢lass animals sold very 
well. According to E. R. Zimmer, 
secretary of the association, the tops 
of the sale were all of this high type 


and brought forth active bidding. 
It is a clear indication that dairymen 
and breeders are fully realizing the 


economic value of the large sized 
high producers. 

There were 127 head placed under 
the hammer. The average, counting 
calves and everything averaged 
slightly less than $160. Local dairy- 
men were not strong buyers as is the 
general case at most of the sales of 
the State Association. Cattle not in 
condition or that which did not show 
good sized udders sold slowly. Young 
stock sold especially low. 

‘ Buyers and sellers expressed them- 
selves as well pleased with the con- 
duct of the sale. George W. Baxter, 
of Elmira, N. ¥., and W. J. Crandall, 
Homer, N. Y., were auctioneers. R. 
A Backus of Mexico, N. Y., read the 
pedigrees. Dr. D. O'’Laughlin ex- 
amined all entries at the ring for any 
physical defects. Dr. E. T. Faulder of 
the State Department, issued inter- 
state shipping permits. The sale was 
under the direction and management 
of the New York Holstein-Friesian 
Association. To E. R. Zimmer, the 
secretary of the association, is due 
much of the credit for the excellent 
‘manner im which the sale was con- 
ducted. 

W. E. Bruyn, Wallkill, N. Y., was 
the heaviest buyer, acquiring 14 head. 
In addition to being the heaviest pur- 
chaser Mr. Bruyn also acquired the 
top cow of the sale, “Gert Korndyke 
Veeman 24,” a three-year~ old 
daughter of King Veeman Pontiac 
Hengerveld, one of the best transmit- 
ting sons of the $50,000 bull, King 
Segis Pontiac Alcartra. “Gert Korn- 
dyke Veeman. 24” was consigned by 
W. D. Robens, Poland, N. Y. She is 
ready to freshen by King Ormsby 
Ideal. 

Other prominent. and heavy pur- 
chasers were J. Schmid, Montgomery, 
N. Y., and Albert Winter, of Mahwah, 
N. J., each of whom obtained nine 
head. J. C. ‘Stafford, Petersburg, 
Va.; H. §. Russel, Horseheads, N. Y., 
and M. C. Havens of Dover, N. J., 
each purchased eight head. I. E. 
Fitzgerald, Chester, N. ¥., bought six 
head, Dr. C. D. Schaeffer of Allen- 
town, Pa; W. H. Brill, Stewartsville, 
N. J. and R. C. Melvin, Liverpool, 
N. Y., each procured five head. 

Following is. a list of purchases 
Over $200: 

Borden Ho ° . 
Landerdale wri Be Rai, a act 
gorien Home Farms, Wallkill, N.. ¥., 
Sunnycroft. Aleartra Juda, $255. 

Schmid, Montgomery, N. Y., Beulah Bo- 


we $260. 
» Sc i 
Beile i he ' ry, N.Y. Creamelle 





. 
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Among the 


Breeders 


J. Schmid, Montgomery, N, Y., Alken Elsie 
Ormsby, $275. 

W. EC Bruyn, Wallkill, N. Y., De Kol, 
Gelsche Lola, $28. 

W. E, Bruyn, Wallkill, N. Y., Woodmont 
Pietje Paladin Girl, $225. 

W. ©. Bruyn, Wallkill, N. Y., Luella of 
Grayfields De Kol, $285. 

W. E. Bruyn, Wallkill, N. Y., Stardale 
Creamelle Ormsby Tobe, $200. 

W. E. Bruyn, Wallkill, N. Y., Alken Eliza 
Ormsby, $280. 

Albert Winter, Mahwah, N, J., Delilah May 
Tiengerveld, $300. 

A.bert Winter, Mahwah, N, J., Lility Rouble 
Peck De Kol, $200. 

Albert Winter, Mahwah, N. J., Gert Korn- 
dyke Veeman, 2d, $425, 

Albert Winter, Mahwah, N. }., Stardale 
Leola Segis, $200. 

Albert Winter, Mahwah, N. J., Blacres Pon- 
derose Pontiac, $325. 

Albert Winter, Mahwah, N. J., Maple Knoll 
Jessie, $300 

Albert Winter, Mahwah, N. J., Inka Lass 
De Kok $235. 

Albert Winter, Mahwah, N, J., Alken Fan- 
nie Ormsby, 4 ° 

‘ Beames, Sugar Loaf, N. Y., Dame 

Eyre Segis, $290. 

W. H. Brill, Stewartsville, N, J.. K. S. V. 
H. Rebecca, $215. 

W._H. Brill, Stewartsville, N J., Onondaga 
Pontiac, $245. 

W. H. Brill, Stewartsville, N. J., Ploomie 
Alcartra, $210. 

Howard Seely, Goshen, N. Y., Princess 
Valdessa Pat, $205. 


M. C. Havens, Dover, N. J., Lady Perseux _ 


Olive Pontiac, $260. 
J. C. Stafford, Petersburg, Va., Blacres Fi- 
Pieterje Ormsby, $410, 
. C, Stafford,. Petersburg, Va., Parexcel 
jes Ormsby, $410. 
. C. Stafford, Petersburg, Va., Maple K 
Netherland, 2d, $335. “ . ee es 
H. S. Russel, Horseheads, N. Y., Blacres 
i? gg A nga $305. 
- H. Kiley, Munnsville, N. Y., Bull C 
son of 35 Ib. dam, $325. _— 


Kingsthorpe Sale Creditable 

While the average price of $125 per 
head at the Kingsthorpe sale may not 
seem high in comparison with other 
notable sale averages, it appears 
creditable when the fact is taken into 
consideration that practically half of 
the animals sold were calves and 
young bulls. Well known breeders 


who were present expressed the opin- . 


jon that the more desirable animals 
sold remarkably well considering 
present business conditions. Prospec- 
tive buyers were present from Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan. However all 
the animals sold went to Massachu- 
setts, possibly because shipping costs 
stood in the way of buying for dis- 
tant points at the prices realized. 

The saie arrangements were fully 
up to the standard set by F. A. King, 
owner of the stock on sale. The 
younger animals in the herd were not 
in condition to sell to their greatest 
advantage, having been allowed to 
rough it out of doors with results 
that were reflected in the prices at 
which they were struck off. The 
Older animals were in fine working 
order and presented a very attractive 
exhibit. 

Agawam Margaret, a three-year old, 
topped the sale at $300, going to D. 


A. Walker, of Northboro. Other 
prominént~ buyers were LeRoy 8S. 
Putnam, Rutland; John Tuck, 


Auburn; Producers Dairy Company, 
Brocton; W. F. Deens, East Long- 
meadow; F. C. Stark, of Boylston; 
George W. Hodgman, Concord; Fred 
Young, Boylston; McLean Hospital, 
Waverly, and R. A. Rice, of South- 
bridge. 

In the opinion of E. M. Hastings of 
Pulaski N. Y., who managed the sale, 
the Kingsthorpe sale shows evidence 
that there is a demand in New Eng- 
land for healthy animals that combine 
size, individual quality, and known 
producing ability. W. G. Crandall -of 
Homer, N. Y., did the selling. 


Brook Farm Sale a Success 


The sale of Guernseys at Brook 
Farm, Lenox, Mass., held on Septem- 
ber 22, was in keeping with the high- 
ly successful Guernsey sales at Sen- 
nett and Chilmark. “The sale was a 
very good one from every standpoint,” 
writes L. F. Herrick, who managed 
the sale. “Calves and young stock 
breught very good prices to say noth- 


ing of the good average prices realized | 


on the more mature stock.” Brook 
Farm Lillian topped at $525 going to 
Saugerties Farm, Saugerties, N. Y. 
Sabot Hill Plantation, Sabot, Va., 
was the heaviest purchaser acquiring 
ten -head. The-Nathan Dodge Shoe 


Company of Newburyport, Mass., was 
second heaviest purchaser with four 
head. Other prominent buyers were 
T. J. Griffin, Abington; Mass.; S. M. 
Buckingham, Watertown, Ct.; Wel- 
lington Smith, Lee, Mass.; G. P. Mc- 
Lean, Simsbury, Ct. 

Not including calves and real young 
stock there were 29 head sold above 
the price of $200. Considering this 
fact and the top price of $525 it can 
be easily judged that the animals on 
sale were a very uniform lot. 


Pine Run Sales Total $11,240 


The sale of the Pine Run herd of 
Shorthorn cattle was held on Septem- 
ber 29 at Pine Rum Farm, Penllyn, 
Pa. Taking into consideration the 
fact that this part of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania is by no means a beef produc- 
ing section the prices obtained were 
considered very satisfactory. The 
top price honor of the sale went to 
Imp. Limelight, with a bid of $1200. 
The top cow was Dale Cumberland 
Sultana, bought by Miss Fannie B. 
Coleman of Lancaster, Pa., for $510. 
Other prominent purchasers, each 
taking several head were Col. H. C. 
Trexler, Allentown, Pa.; G. W. El- 
kins, Philadelphia, Pa.; Briarcliffe 


Farms, Briarcliffe, N. Y.; and M. & G.. 


Schaffner, Erie, Pa. Col. Carey M. 
Jones of Chicago, Ill., was auctioneer 
and R. M. Hamer managed the sale. 

The Pine Run herd of Shorthorns 
was founded in 1912 by Henry P. 
McKean whose recent death made 
the sale necessary. Mr. McKean 
spared no expense in purchasing de- 


sirable individuals into his herd. The’™ 


best Scotch bred bulls have always 
been used, such as Royal Lavender, 
Dale Villager. Many of the cows sold 
were in calf to Imp. Limelight or 
Dale’s Sultan. 


Wyoming County Breeders Meet 


The recent meeting of the Guernsey 
breeders of Wyoming County, N. Y., 


served to bring the members together 


in a more concrete manner and in 
reality served to solidify the tempo- 
rary organization which was started 
last winter. The meeting was held 
at the farm of Tabor and Mignin, 
Castile, N. Y.‘ About 100 were present. 

During the forenoon the visitors in- 
spected the cattle and the barns on 
the farm of the hosts. A picnic din- 
ner was served on the lawn and was 
followed with a business meeting. By- 
laws*were adopted and officers were 
elect Sab-tova Stainton, Perry, was 
elet president, and Dr. C. F. Mig- 
nin, Castile, was made secretary. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting speakers 
were introduced. County Agent, T. 
W. Vann, L. A. Toan of Perry, presi- 
dent of the New York State Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association, and W. E. 
Davis, manager of the state associa- 
tion, addressed the meeting. 

Wyoming County boasts of many 
fine Guernsey herds. With the devel- 
opment of a strong county organiza- 
tion it is expected that the breed will 
advance its interests rapidly in that 
part of the Empire state. 


Zwilling Sale Averages Good 

The Fred W. Zwilling Dispersal 
Sale which was held at the farm of 
the owner, at Lancaster, Erie County, 
N. Y., September 23, had a good 
reaction among stockmen. The herd 
consisted of 19 head of which five 
were calves and four were yearlings. 
In view of this large percentage of 
young stock, the average of $153 per 
head was considered very good. The 
offerings were in goed condition as 
might be expected of a man of the 
ability of Mr. Zwilling, which is more 
than ordinary. 

Bernice Korndyke Rag Apple De 
Kol, a five-year old, topped the sale 
at $350. She was bought by the 
Erie County Farm, Wende, N. Y¥. 
Several other head went to the Erie 
County Farm. Other purchasers were 
Darcy & Drosendahl, East Aurora, 
N. Y.; H. C. Fischer, East Aurora, 
N. ¥.; M. A. Danser, Williamsville, 
N. Y¥.; Wm. Pohl, Lancaster, N. Y., 
and Harry Yates, Orchard Park, N. Y. 

Considerable ‘interest was mani- 
fested in the sale as was indicated by 
the very good attendance. Glenn R. 
Mead, East Aurora, N. Y., acted as 
auctioneer in- his usual efficient man- 
ner. E. M. Hastings of Pulaski, N. Y., 
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directed the sale. Mr. Zwilling’s herd 
was accredited and all cattle sold were 
subject to a 60-day health guarantee, 


Allegheny Breeders to Meet 

The third annual field day of the 
Allegheny County, Pa., Holstein 
Breeders’ Association is to be held at 
Bell Farm, Coraopolis Heights, Cora- 
opolis, Pa., on Tuesday, October 17. 
Dr. J. M. Thomas, President of the 
Pennsylvania State College of Agri- 
culturé, and the Hon. Fred Rass- 
mussen, Pennsylvania State Secretary 
of Agriculture, will be the chief 
speakers. 

One of the features of the Field 
Day will be a judging contest, which 
will be held in the morning, starting 
at 10.30. A well bred bull calf has 
been donated, to be awarded to the 
first prize winner of the contest. 
Another feature of much interest will 
be an auction sale of five females and 
six bull calves from the Bell herd. 

The program and features of the 
Association Field Day this year clear- 
ly show that the Association is follow- 
ing a decidedly progressive program. 


Good Cows Pay—Bessie, a purebred 
Ayrshire, owned by John Smith, of 
Brainardsville, produced 8,623 pounds 
of milk and 358 pounds of fat in six 
months. . 








SWINE BREEDERS 


———— 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Highwood Berkshires have always been noted for sise 
and prolificacy. Weaned pigs from unrelated litters 
ready for shipment. H. C H. B. Harpending, 


Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 

— ee | 
Registered O. I. C. Pigs 

from prize winning stock. Send for circular and 


prices. Will ship on approval, George N. Rupracht, 
Mallory, New York. 











Chester Whites, World's Grand Champion Bloodlines, 
Pigs, rs and Gilts. $10 each and up. Prepaid, 
Geo. F. Griffie, Newville, Pa. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best system of Incubation from high 
class bred to lay stock. Book your order now for 
Jan. and Feb. delivery. Barred Rocks, Buff Rocks, 
Reds, as, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcasj 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns. Safe delivery guare 
anteed by prepaid (arcel post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, N.Y. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 
Pullets, Bar Rock, Brown Leghorm 
Ancona, White Leghorn, Minorca, Eta 
Free Circulars, 

Ee. R. Hummer & Co. Frenchtown, N. h 





Feb. & March Hatched. $120 per 100, 
MIXED © $65 per 50. $28 per 20. April & May 
Hatched. $100 per 100. $52.50 per 56, 
$22.00 per 20. Satisfaction Safe arrtv 


PULLETS guaranteed. Make early winter layers. 





HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


| 


DELAINES 
EITHER SEX—ALL AGES 


Anything you want at reasonable prices. 
registered flock in state. See them or write, 


J. C. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, N. Y. 





Largest 


—< 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


i have some very fine breeding stock of both sexes for 
sale. Am especially strong in rams. 


ARTHUR &. DAVIS, Chili, N. Y. 





Fairholme Hampshire Downs 
Sired by an Advanced Registry Ram. Stock 
for sale. Earl D, Brown Ilion, N. Y. R. No. 2 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


An exceptionally fine lot of well-grown, nicely 
marked 2 and 3 yr olds, mostly due to freshen this 
fall and early winter. 

Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls. 
Two ears fine grade cows. 
J. A. LEACH, 





Phone 973. Cortland, N. Y¥. 





HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


fresh and close oy large and heavy producers. Pure 
bred registered Holsteins ai) ages, your inquiry will 
o&r best attention, 


McGraw, New York 


Browncroft Farm, 
IMPORTED GUERNSEYS 
FOR SALE 
pemar - young cows and inealf heifers. Prices 


GORDON HALL 
Cranford, N. & 





Osceola Farms, 
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The Underwood Standard Portable— 
a necessity on the modern farm 


ARMING is now a business; and farmers are business men. S Think of the business bemefits of typed letters. Your mean- 
Surely their letterr ought to be business-like letters—in ing cannot be misunderstood, or your orders ‘mis-read. You 
may keep a carbon copy of your correspondence, 


other words Typewritten letters. 
The boys and girls on the farm—and the older folks too As for the children—an Underwood Portable is of real 


—will enjoy writing on the sturdy, simple Underwood Portable. help in school work. Lessons, when typed, are neater, more 
No lessons are necessary. legible, and sure to get the favorable attention of the teacher. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. - Underwood Building, N. Y. ae 


Branches in all principal cities 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


— rv 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Underwood Building, N. Y. Send booklet “Giving Wings To : 


Send Underwood Standard Portable, fully guaranteed, to address below. Words”, fully describing the 
Enclosed find price, $50.00. [Prepaid to any point in the United States.] Underwood Standard Portable. 








Name__ Address 











